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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The monthly meeting of the Association will 
be held in the Library Room, 15th and Race 


streets, on Second-day, Third month 13, at 8 
o'clock. The following papers will be con- 
sidered : 


1. Review of Chapter 16, Volume 2, of “ Jan- 
ney’s History,” by Ruth K. Thomas. 

2. * Friends’ Prominence in Educational Mat- 
ters,” by Emma D. Speakman. 

3. “An Early Marriage Certificate and its 
Story,” by Prof. Arthur Beardsley 
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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty 
from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the 
care of Friends. Full College courses for young men 
and young women leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Healthful location, 
extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogues and particu- 
lars, address 


minutes 


CHARLES De GARMO, President. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 
Second Term begins First month 30, 1893. 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or Healthfully and 

jleasantly located n the Harlem R. R., one hour 
rom New York Cit For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 
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CYNTHIA 


Newtown Friends’ School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. For further particulars address 
MARY R. LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, 
Clerk of Committee, Newtown Square, Delaware 
county, Pa 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 13th Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
l ve, Long Island, %. Y. 
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Carpets f 
and Wall Papers. 


We have removed from our old store and in 
connection with a handsome new line of Carpets 
made by only the best manufacturers, we have a 
fine selection of Wall Papers. We can furnish 
your house in the most desirable way, having the 
wall and floor coverings to harmonize. The 
prices are the lowest and the qualities the best. 
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OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
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OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND NO 
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WHAT WE OFFER: 
First Mortgage Security on City Property. 
From Six to Eight per cent. Interest. 
The privilege of withdrawing on thirty days’ 


notice. 


SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY. 


Howard Thomas & Bro., 
927 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Before making your Investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 


H. F. NEWHALL, east Stfice, 
533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year 


JAMES HOOD. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 

Open all the Year. 
The Melos, ciao 224, 
Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
The 
3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 


worthy is admitted. paper now goes to 


about 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 


The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, and would be 
pleased to have their patronage. 

E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r 


its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
Bas” When 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


tisement. our readers answer an 


seeing the advertisement in this paper. “jpg 


THE A house whose guests come back again 
+ , and again,—a home 
H XN LE ONTE Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
4 4 grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
r ATLANTIC CITY, Mi. J. house ; quiet, comfort, luxury, Aealth,— 
these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on request. It will 
help to decide EB. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS. . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, | Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
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The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Act uary 
ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRaBLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRgELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SURPLUS of over Two and a HALF MriLiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
NO 812.) (CAPITAL, $2 000,000. 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR 
Be 


People may express themselves in what formulas they 


THE YEAR. 


please ; but if they sincerely believe 


in God, they try to act 
uprightly and justly. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


James A. Froude, English historian, b. in Devonshire, Fourth month 
23, 1818. Falling in his early life under the influence of Newman 
(afterward Cardinal in the Roman church), his later views became 
more skeptical, and he then gave up his church connexions, and devoted 
himself to literature. His work was mainly historical, and like Macau- 
lay his attractive style cloaks many errors of statement, and unsound 
deductions. “‘In the art of making history as fascinating as fiction 
Macaulay is his only rival. But like him he is a man of letters first and 
a historian afterward. As has been said with truth, he taught 
himself history by writing it.’’” His work, however, abounds in many fine 
sentences ; one of these, given above, presents truth without a flaw. 


A NEW DAY. 


Lo, here hath been dawning 
Another blue day. 

Think, will thou let it 

Slip useless away ? 

Out of eternity 

This new day is born ; 

Into eternity 

At night will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did, 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day. 
Phink, will thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 


— Thomas Carlyle. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 
GOSPEL MINISTRY IN THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 
Boors upon Preaching and Preachers abouud in theologi- 
cal libraries, but works exclusively devoted to Gospel 
Ministry have not been numerous amongst Friends. In 
the Society’s official volume on Doctrine, Discipline, and 
Practice, in Robert Barclay’s ‘‘Apology,’’ in Joseph John 
Gurney’s ‘‘ Distinguishing Views,’’ and in other denomi- 
national works, Christian Ministry is largely discussed in 
its relationship to an essentially spiritual conception of 
the Kingdom of Christ, as well as in its more practical 
aspects. We do not, however, recall the publication of 
any important work by a Friend exclusively upon the 
Ministry, since the appearance, in 1750, of the first edi- 
tion of Samuel Bownas’ ‘ Description of the Qualifica- 
tions necessary to a Gospel Minister, containing Advice 
to Ministers and Elders, how to conduct themselves in 
their conversations, and various services, according to 
their gifts in the Church of Christ.’’ 
There was therefore ample room for such a work as 
that lately published by Joseph John Dymond.' The 
booklet before us occupies but 72 pages, and is a reprint, 
with some additions, of a series of letters which have 
peared in the columns of Zhe Friend. 


va ’ “ Gos 
London : 


€ ap- 


1 Ministry in the Society of Friends.” 


ward Hicks, 1892 By Joseph J. Dymond. 
CKS, 2. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
and Journal. 


, THIRD MONTH 11, 1893. f 


JOURNAL. 
1 Vol. XXI. No. 


1050. 
The author modestly disclaims any qualification for 
dealing with his subject ‘‘ except the fact that the en- 
deavor to discharge faithfully for more than thirty years 
the office of a Christian Minister, concurrently with the 
claims of a busy professional career, has made him ac- 
quainted with many of the dangers, the perplexities, and 
errors to which such a calling is specially liable.’’ Thus 
the standpoint of the writer is distinctly that of practical 
experience. He does not write as a Doctor of Divinity 
addressing a class of candidates for the Ministry, nor yet 
like the late Charles H. Spurgeon, in his admirable «‘ Lec- 
tures to my Students,’’ but as a Friend, ‘‘ now almost in 
the sunset period of life,’’ speaking simply and practi- 
cally to his fellow-laborers in the same department of the 
Master’s vineyard. Whilst the little volume before us 
makes no claim to a systematic treatment of the large 
subject of the Christian Ministry, a glance at its contents 
shows that the author has succeeded in dealing with very 
many of the practical aspects of ministerial service. The 
brevity with which important points have had to be treated 
sometimes leaves the reader hungry for their fuller discus- 
sion, and we miss the setting forth of some principles in 
relation to the Ministry which might have been helpful. 
On the other hand, we recognize that the conciseness 
with which J. J. Dymond writes will secure him readers 
who might be repelled by a larger book. There are 
within the compass of London Yearly Meeting 350 re- 
corded ministers, and adding to these the unrecorded, we 
shall have a total of not less than 1,000 persons taking 
vocal part in the meetings of Friends in Great Britain. 
We believe all these might read J. J. Dymond’s volume 
with profit as well as interest. Not that they would con- 
cur in every sentiment they met with. But even where 
the author does not secure our entire adhesion to his 
views, we feel that he is writing with the desire to be help- 
ful, and that nothing is brought forward unworthy of re- 
respectful consideration. 
In the second letter we are introduced to a review of 
the present state of the ministry amongst Friends in Great 
sritain ; in the next J. J. Dymond indicates the wide 
difference there may be between a true theory in relation 
to the ministry, and the practical illustration of that 
theory in the facts of church life. The place and service 
of eldership is considered in the fourth letter, and the 
fifth is devoted to the question of the maintenance of the 
ministry and the teaching of Scripture thereon. In suc- 
ceeding letters Joseph J. Dymond discusses the value to 
ministers of experienced example, different methods of 
imparting religious instruction, church organization, the 
influence upon the ministry of education and the higher 
criticism, the right holding of meetings for worship, the 
place of sacred song in congregational worship, the 
recognition and periodic revision of the ministry, and 
some suggested regulations during the sessions of London 
Yearly Meeting. In his concluding letters, the author 
deplores the lack of eminent ministers among Friends, 
impressively exhorts to faithfulness in service, and gives 
pertinent counsel in connection with the first call to the 
ministry, and its subsequent exercise under the 
of the Holy Spirit. 


It will be seen from this brief enumeration that there 
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not 
Everyone who has 


ot recognition 1s 


these cases knows that all 


sorts of side issues are allowed to enter into the considera- 
tion of ‘‘ recognition.’’ Exaggerated importance is at- 
tached to some matters of doctrine ; questions of taste, 
personal likings and dislikings, enter too largely into the 
cousideration. For these reasons, the present writer has 
often looked regretfully to the ancient which 
virtually were based on the principle that all ministry not 
advised against by responsible authorities, the monthly 
meeting being the ultimate authority, enjoyed more or 


usages, 


less of recognition. ‘The practical difficulties in the way 
of areturn to seventeenth-century arrangements, are, how- 
ever, very grave. The fear of multiplying machinery 
subject to the contingencies of human infirmities in its 
working, should, we think, induce great hesitation in 
accepting Joseph J. Dymond’s suggestion, to subject the 
ministry to periodic revision. We, however, concur with 
him in thinking it an unfavorable symptom in our church 
life, that there inclination on the 
part both of ministers and others, to treat the question of 
ministerial recognition in the fashion of the Roman gov- 
ernor who cared for none of Joseph J. 


Dymond writes : 


should be so much 


these things. 


“Under the plea of avoiding the 
democratk 


creation of a clerical caste, the 
proclivities of the present age are thus manifesting them- 
selves in our Church affairs, in apparent forgetfulness of the truth that 
wholesome government is essential to real liberty, and that a state of 

at which is right in his own eyes 
is not a state of freedom, but of anarchy.” 


things in which everybody does only th 


rhese sentiments, called forth by the state of things in 
1892, are curiously parallel with the position assumed by 
William Penn, in his ‘*‘ Examination and State of Liberty 
Spiritual’’ (1681), and ‘“An- 
archy of the Ranters’’ (1674). . . . 
Many readers turn to Joseph John Dymond’s 
ission of the Scriptural teaching 
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of Robert Barclay, in his 


will 


discuss} 


upon the sustenta- 


tion of the ministry. 
‘ ] must now express my conviction,’ he says, “that the non-pay- 
ment of the 


pecuniary expenses of ministers, (except in traveling) has 
been 


arried to an extreme not warranted by Scripture, and has been a 
serious hindrance to the work of the Gospel. I know that there are 
men amongst us who have been conscious of a call to devote the whole 
of their time and energies to the work of the Lord, and who have been 
, not having pecuniary means of 
juences, so far as the Sox lety of 


deterred from obeying the call, be« 
their own, they knew that the conseq 

Friends was concerned, would be practical starvation t 

They have had to choose between two lines of service to which, in the 

ordering of Divine Providence, they had been called; the one that of 
pendent families, the other that of the Church.”’ 
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by Joseph John Dymond. 
Q. E., who 
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We hope the readers 
already 
lhe author winds up his argu- 
ments in the following terms : 


have not done so, will 


per ise 


Scriptures need no labored exposition 
dclear. They teach us— 


Their lessons are 


‘1. That it should be our desire and aim, for the Gospel’s sake, to 
make its proclamation free 

2. That if a person called of God to spread the Gospel, finds the 
discharge of that duty incompatible with his making by his own labor 
a due provision for his outward wants, he is not only permitted to re- 
ceive a maintenance, but is entitled to expect that this will be provided 
for him. 


“- 
5 


That it is the duty of the Church to see that under such cir- 
cumstances adequate maintenance is supplied 

‘4. That contributions for this purpose should be voluntary, not 
enforced 


To make a trade of preaching, or to adopt it as a profession for 
the sake of pecuniary reward, is repugnant to their spirit. 
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ot 


or 





“©6. A sufficient maintenance and no more is all that the minister is 
warranted in accepting. 

‘These conclusions are in harmony with the views of the early 
Friends, as set forth by Barclay in his ‘Apology,’ (Proposition x., S« 
33), where he says: 


“« The ministers we plead for are such as having freely received, 
freely give; who covet no man’s silver, or gold, or garments ; who seek 
no man’s goods, but seek them and the salvation of their souls; whose 
hands supply their own necessities, working honestly for bread to them- 
selves and their families. And if at any time they be called of God so 
as the work of the Lord hinder them from the use of their trades, take 
what is freely given them by such to whom they have communicated 
spirituals, and, having food and raiment, are therewith content. Such 
were the holy prophets and apostles.’ 

“ Finally, there appears to be no justification, either in Holy Scrip 
ture or in the early faith of the Society of Friends, for the extreme 
opinion now apparently held by some, that under no circumstances is it 
lawful for a minister to receive maintenance (except when travelling 
away from home) from those whom he serves in spiritual things.” 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
ERNEST RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 

THE eminent Frenchman, Renan, just deceased, is the 
author of, among other works, a life of Jesus, which was 
published thirty years ago, and has been widely read. 
Indeed, being small and therefore cheap and handy, and 
as it contains a vast amount of information respecting the 
country of Palestine and the customs of its inhabitants, 
admirably stated, it is perhaps the most popular of all 
the lives of Jesus that have been written. ‘The recent 
death of the author has drawn forth a multitude of eulo- 
gies upon his character and his works. In some particu- 
lars they are well deserved. His great learning and his 
minute acquaintance with the Holy Land, acquired by a 
long residence and active research therein, give to his books 
on all subjects connected therewith an extraordinary value, 
which is enhanced by his simple and translucent style ; 
while his amiable character, and especially his charming 
tenderness for the sister who was the companion of his 
travels and the partner of his literary labors, dispose all 
minds to accept with favor whatever opinions he offers. 

To criticise adversely the productions of such a man 
is a thankless task,.and yet I feel impelled to undertake it. 
His life of Jesus I read long ago, and without special at- 
tention, but under the incitement of recent notices I have 
again taken it up, as, | presume, have thousands of others, 
and having more leisure than on the former occasion, I 
have followed the author more closely, and given his 
views more serious consideration. The result has been 
great dissatisfaction, amounting in some cases to disgust. 
This is a strong expression, and perhaps I can not justify 
it in such space as the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL can 
afford, but I have well considered what I say. Indeed, 
it would be in the highest degree unwise to attack one 
whom the literary world combines to honor without hav- 
ing thoroughly contemplated the probability that the 
great number are right and the solitary dissentient wrong. 
But their praise is on a different line from my censure. I 
can concur with Renan’s admirers in all I have read. I 
can appreciate his scholarship, his vast fund of informa- 
tion, his delightful style, his charming character, without 
surrendering my own belief that he has utterly and en- 
tirely failed to appreciate the character of Jesus from his 
own point of view asa man inspired with a sense of a 
great mission, and has treated him as no honorable man 
would treat one whom he had not reason to believe a pre- 
tender and a deceiver. 
= Iwill not long delay the proof of this, but first let 
me state my belief that the education of Renan as a 
Catholic priest, including necessarily a preparation for 
the duties of the Confessional, influenced his mind un- 
favorably. I cannot doubt that confessors must be pre- 
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pared to view and deal with the vices and follies of man- 
kind, and with these almost exclusively, for men come to 
confess their sins and not their highest aspirations ; and 
it isto his preparation to meet such people, to discover 
their secret faults, to detect their weakness, and watch 
for it, knowing it must be there, that I attribute Renan’s 
insinuation, if not the direct 
at or was guilty of 
flattery. 


charge, that Jesus connived 
‘jugglery,’’ and was pleased with 
That Renan speaks of Jesus as a most exalted 
character, if not quite Divine, is nothing to the purpose. 
[t only shows that he considered even the most exalted 
characters capable of small acts of meanness. 


Indeed, 
he says plainly that in the ‘* 


dull and impure city of Jeru- 
salem Jesus was no longer master of himself. Not by 
any fault of his own, but by that of others, his conscience 
had lost something of its original purity (chapter 22). 
It isa public misfortune that a book containing such views 
should be commended to the people by so many literary 
excellencies. 

Renan conceives that the idea of his mission gradually 
unfolded in the mind of Jesus. Beginning as a reformer, 
he became convinced that reformation was impossible, 
and that the destruction of Judaism was his task. For 
this great and beneficent end it was necessary to extend 
his authority. His zealous disciples magnified his charac- 
ter and proclaimed his miraculous powers, resorting even 
to duplicity to produce belief, while Jesus did not re- 
press, perhaps even aided, in the deception. 

‘«It is impossible, [says Renan, chapter 16] amongst 
the miraculous narratives so tediously enumerated in the 
gospels, to distinguish the miracles attributed to Jesus by 
public opinion from those in which he consented to play 
an active part. It is especially impossible to ascertain 
whether the offensive circumstances attending them, the 
groanings, the strugglings, and other features savoring of 
jugglery, are really historical, or whether they are the 
fruit of the belief of the compilers, strongly imbued with 
thearchy, and living in this respect in a world analogous 
to that of the spiritualists of our times.’’ It is here 
plainly asserted that in some miracles Jesus consented to 
play an active part, and at the word “ jugglery ”’ 


isa 
note referring to Luke 8: 45, 46, and John 11: 33, 38. 
hese two passages relate two miracles, the curing of the 


woman who touched him of an 


issue of blood, and the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead. 


[n this latter miracle 
the author states distinctly in chapter 22 that Jesus played 
an active part. And these miracles are referred to for no 
other purpose than as presenting examples of ‘‘ the offen- 
sive circumstances attending them, the groanings, the 
strugglings, and other features savoring of 


jugglery.’’ 
Moreover, the author, by referring to the passages in 
question, without quoting what they do say, is understood 
to pledge his word that they sustain the proposition to 
which they are cited. But in truth these passages sustain 
no such thing. In neither of them is there anything that 
could be perverted into the shadow of jugglery. 

In the first case Jesus said he perceived that some one 
had touched him, for he felt that virtue [strength, force ?] 
had gone out of him. ‘The woman thereupon came for- 
ward, and Jesus told her that her faith had made her 
whole, thus disclaiming the credit which it would have 
been the object of jugglery to acquire forhimself. ‘There 
was here no groaning, no struggling, no jugglery, unless it 
was jugglery in Jesus to say he felt the effect of the touch. 
In the second case, that of Lazarus, there was indeed 
groaning, but not audible, and therefore not intended for 
effect on the bystanders. 


Jesus groaned ‘‘ in spirit,’’ 


groaned ‘‘in himself,’’ or as the Revised Version has it, 
was moved in spirit (v. 33), moved in himself (v. 38); 
Nor do the verses cited 


z. e., he uttered no sound at all. 
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or any other in that connection speak of ‘ entiine’ 
or anything else, except, indeed, that when Jesus saw the 
sisters and friends weeping, he also wept. But I leave 
this with the reader, begging him to read both passages, 
and say whether they contain anything offensive to the 
moral sense, or any jugglery that could have been in- 
tended to impose on those who witnessed it. 

The next example which I shall give is particularly il- 
lustrative of Renan’s method of seeking truth. It is his 
account of the raising of Lazarus given in chapter 22. 
It is too long to insert here, or I would copy it, for it 
would be interesting reading. The substance of it is 
this: That the raising of Lazarus from the dead was 
founded upon a real transaction which was popularly be- 
lieved to be a miracle, but Renan suggests an explanation 
which involves nothing supernatural. He says: ‘‘ Being 
intimately persuaded that Jesus was a thaumaturgus, 
Lazarus and his two sisters may have aided in the execu- 
tion of one of his miracles, just as many pious men, who, 
convinced of the truth of theie religion,. have sought to 
triumph over the obstinacy of their opponents, by means 
of whose weakness they were well aware.’’ 

With this purpose Lazarus, who was sick and still 
pallid with disease, may have caused himself to be wrapped 
in bandages as if dead and shut up in the tomb of his 
family. The sisters conducted Jesus to the tomb, and 
‘«the stone being removed, Lazarus came forth in his 
bandages, his head covered witha winding sheet.’’ This 
reappearance would naturally be regarded by every one as 
a resurrection. For the suggestion of this ascribed fraud 
no ground whatever is assigned. It is a pure invention 
to explain what could be more plausibly explained by 
branding the whole account, and indeed the whole gospel, 
as afiction. For it is hardly possible that Lazarus, being 
a sick man, could have lain in the tomb four days, as 
Martha said he had, nor could she have asserted this in 
the presence of the whole company of friends if it had 
not been true. 

I have cited the last passage of M. Renan’s work as 
illustrating his method of seeking the truth, when the 
Scripture narrative is such as he will not accept in gross. 
A scientific author of the history of astronomy, says that 
in the age of Copernicus ‘‘it was thought a sufficient 
demonstration of a phenomenon to make a supposition 
on which its occurrence would be intelligible without at- 
tempting to bring the supposition itself within the limits 
of nature."’ M. Renan seems to think this still the 
proper plan. He says in his introductory cnapter : «In 
histories such as this the great test that we have got the 
truth is to have succeeded in combining the texts in such 
a manner that they shall constitute a logical, probable 
narrative, harmonious throughout.’’ And having madea 
probable story out of the occurrence at Bethany by elim- 
inating the miracle and substituting a trick, he claims that 
it will stand the great test of truth, and of course is to 
be received as true. 

here are numerous passages in this work where the 
author is still more clearly in error, but I hope I have 


said enough to convince the reader that he cannot trust 
the fa iting author in his treatment of the character 
of Jesus |. D. M. 


Washington, D. C 


Now I want you to think that in life troubles will 
come which seem as if they never would pass away. The 
night and the storm look as if they would last forever ; 
but the calm and the morning cannot be stayed: the 


storm in its very nature is transient. The effort of na- 


ture, as that of the human heart, ever is to return to its 
repose ; for God is peace.—George MacDonald. 














MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : EXTRACTS. 
CHAPTER III.—GIRLHOOD. 
( Continued. ) 


When the summer days were fine and the evenings 
warm, we carried the school-benches into the garden, and 
thus did our teaching in the open air, on the grass plat, 
with borders of flowers and trees round us. 

We were very busy girls, and had not through the 
day an idle moment. Our mother required us to be ex- 
pert in all household matters, and we ourselves took a 
pride in the internal management being nicely ordered. 
Our home possessed a charm, a sense of repose, which we 
felt, but could not at that time define. It was caused by 
our father’s correct, purified taste, that had led him to se- 
lect oak for the furniture, quiet colors and small patterns 
for the low rooms. The houses of our neighbors dis- 
played painted wood, flaming colors, and large designs on 
the floors and walls. 

I feel a sort of tender pity for Anna and myself when 
I remember how we were always seeking and struggling 
after the beautiful, and after artistic production, though 
we knew nothing of art. I am thankful that we made no 
alm-baskets or hideous abortions of the kind. What we 
did was from the innate yearnings of our own souls for 
perfection in form and color; and our accomplished 
work, though crude and poor, was the genuine outcome 
of our own individuality. 

The chamber formerly occupied by our grandfather, 
but now empty, adjoined our playroom. The window 
looked into the street, and from it we eagerly watched 
the town lads playing at soldiers, and even young recruits 
being exercised before our house. ‘The very air was full 
of soldiery, military excitement, and terror. An excel- 
lent woman once nursed our mother in an illness, whose 
husband was an English prisoner in France, and now and 
then she received a letter from him, smuggled out of the 
country, and arriving long after date. She dwelt in 
Uttoxeter, and the advent of such a letter quite en- 
tranced us. 

Our parents took little drives in the pleasant summer 
evenings, mostly one of us children going with them. 
They talked together of the war, of fearful battles, the 
increasing price of food, the distress of the poor, the 
increase of the army, of the jails being filled with young 
men-Friends who were resolutely determined not to serve 
in the army. The hatred and bitterness against the 
French that rose up in our young hearts I cannot describe. 
We were frightened out of our wits at the prospect of an 
invasion ; but I remember consoling myself with the 
thought, when driving through Lord Vernon’s park at 
Sudbury, that at all events those frog-eating French would 
marvel at such magnificent trees, because they could have 
nothing like them in their miserable France. 

When sixteen this life-long incubus ceased ; we were 
freed from a terrible anxiety, yet very naturally still talked 
and thought of the awful human conflict. 

The Methodists just about this time established them- 
selves in the town, and had built a large, and what was 
then thought a handsome chapel. Celebrated and elo- 
quent ministers preached occasionally from its pulpit ; 
and the Methodists altogether made an impression in the 
town, more especially as they began to count every now 
and then some important conversion among the towns- 
folk. 

They had first appeared in the neighborhood in our 
grandfather’s days, and this through a respectable family 
of the name of Sadler, dwelling at the old Hall in the 
near-lying village of Doveridge. These Sadlers were 
most earnest in the new faith; and ason named Michael 
Thomas, not then twenty, a youth of great eloquence 
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and talent, preached sermons, and was stoned for it. Sir 
Richard Cavendish and the clergyman of Doveridge 
countenanced their farm-servants and some rough fellows 
who pelted both the boy-preacher and _ his listeners. 
Michael Thomas Sadler wrote a stinging pamphlet that 
was widely circulated. It shamed his persecutors, and 
almost, I think, wrung an apology from them. ‘The 
ardent young man went to Leeds, which he represented 
later in Parliament. On one of his visits to Doveridge 
he came to Ottoxeter and called on my father, who greatly 
respected him. His gentlemanly bearing, handsome dress, 
intelligent face, and pleasant voice we thought most un- 
like the usual Uttoxeter type. 

John Wesley was not equal, in our parents’ opinion, 
to George Fox ; yet his followers formed a worthy Chris- 
tian body, and were less offensive than the State Church, 
from their demanding neither tithes nor rates. 

A new mortification and trouble had in the meanwhile 
come into our lives, with the wearing of caps and muslin 
neckerchiefs. The fashionable young Friends’ cap had 
a large crown, which stood apart in an airy balloon shape 
above the little head, with its turned-up hair, which was 
seen within it, like a bird in a cage. This was a 
offence in our father’s eyes; our caps were accordingly 
small and close-fitting to the crown, which gave them to 
our undisciplined minds the character of a nightcap. 
Dresses in those days were cut low on the bust, and the 
muslin kerchief we were expected to wear, not being 
shaped to the form, required much pinning and folding. 
Anna having pretty, sloping shoulders, could wear her 
kerchief much more easily than I mine, which tore with 
the pinning, and looked angular in spite of all my pains. 

In the autumn of 1515 or 1816 our parents went for 
a tour in North Wales. We greatly enjoyed their absence. 
The weather 
our caps and running in the garden with our hair flying, 
and a sense of delicious freedom came to us as the wild 
wind lifted our hair. The few leaves that were left on 
the apple-trees were sere and flew about with eve ry blast, 
and a few frost-touched apples still hung on the bou; ghs. 

Susanna Frith, a young Friend, w ho was considerab ly 
older than ourselves, and possessed independent means, 
much general knowledge, and refined manners, was now 
residing with our widowed aunt Summerland, also her 
near relative. She sympathized with us in our insatiable 
love of reading. She came constantly to see us during 
our parents’ absence, and read to us some manuscript 
poetry of a pastoral character; as it described the de- 
clining autumn, we were much pleased with it. 
lines remain with me— 


grievous 


‘Two 


* In this sick season at the close of di ay, 
On Lydia’s lap pale Colinetta lay.’ 

We had a feminine leve of dress, to which we gave 
vent in a very innocent manner. We could not make 
pretty, fashionable gowns for ourselves, as we should have 
liked ; for we had only one style, cut from a permanent 
paper pattern. Our friend, Miss Martha Astle, however, 
although poor, might wear a dress in the height of fash- 
ion, and being no needlewoman herself, whilst sewing was 
to us second nature, we made two summer gowns for her 
in the privacy of our own chamber. We could not wear 
muslin collars, but we indulged ourselves by drawing 
pretty patterns and embroidering them for Martha. 
Once she went to the subscription ball, and what interest 
we took in her attire !—a white muslin and green satin 
bodice, which we thought elegance itself. 

In the winter of 1815-16 our cousin, Martha Shipley, 
was married to our cousin, John Ellis, of Beaumont I YS, 
near Leicester. They likewise were related, but not so 
closely as to make the union objectionable to our So« lety. 


was stormy, and I remember our taking off 


Before the wedding an unusual event occurred, inasmuch 
as Anna and I spent a couple of days with the bride-elect. 
During the visit, launching forth into our favorite topic, 
poetry, she in response took us into her bedroom, and 
producing out of a drawer from between her shawls a 
small volume, read to us the ‘‘ Hermit of Warkworth. 
Fascinated by the delightful ballad, we likewise procured 
t, but not without difficulty, and what appeared to us a 
great outlay. 
~ "The Ellisses, like the Shipleys, 
very intimate terms with our family, 
bers having imbibed the old prejudice against our mother 
as proud. A better understanding was now brought 
about. In the early autumn of 1817 Anna and I paid 
delightful visit to our warm-hearted cousin, 
Burgess, at Grooby Lodge. . 
Going on First-day to meeting in Leicester, we thus 
saw and were seen by the family at Beaumont Leys. 
They invited us to their house, and the visit extended for 
Cousin Martha had died the preceding January 
in giving birth to a little son. The widower’s mother, a 
quiet, consistent Friend, kept his house. His 
Anne, a very agreeable young woman, devoted herself to 
Edward Shipley Ellis, who, like his 


had never been on 
from the elder mem- 


Rebecca 


weeks. 


sister, 


the motherless baby, | 
father, became in after years so prominently connected 
with railways. 

Cousin John Ellis 
handsome young man from the north, named 
rison. who was to him as a brother, were, to 
truly intellectual. We became, in 


intimate ss a 
Daniel Har- 
our agree- 
conse- 


and his 


able surprise, 


quence, extremely communic ative, and many times = 
. Sur 
have I hoped that we girls did not mz ike ourselves a 


We were deep in history 
1 that in many branches of 
Our 


by our display of knowledge. 
at the time, and soon perceived 
the vast subject we were better read than they. 
cousin John delighted in the acquisition of every kind of 
knowledge. Daniel Harrison was especially fond of elo- 
quence. ~ He carried in his pocket a little book, ‘ The 
Constellation,’’ out of which he enjoyed reading aloud 
fine passages. He was somewhat troubled with religious 
doubts, warred desperately against the eternity of punish- 
ment, and induced us to study Scarlett’s ‘ ‘ Transl: ation of 
the New Testament,’’ in which ‘‘ age lasting is put for 
‘everlasting.’’ It was a work that met with our father’s 
é yroval. 

a gst the many subjects on w hi¢h Anna and I ex- 
pressed ourselves very fully at Beaumont Leys was our low 
estimation of the endowments and culture of ord inary 
young men Friends, amongst whom, we had, be it said, 
Anne Ellis de toned us mist aken, and 
mentioned some shining lights. ‘ There was,’’ she said, 
‘the young Irishman, Thomas Knott, whose spee hata 
Bible- meeting at Southampton had been printed _and 
greatly admired. ‘There was David Drape ; but neither 
of them equalled William Howitt. She had made - 
quaintance at an excursion of young Friends to Kenil- 
worth, after Warwick Quarterly Meeting s. He was more 
than a scholar—a born genius, and most agreeable.’ 

Her brother and his friend made merry at her eulogy 
of William Howitt. We had, however, received a sim- 
ilar testimony from Susanna Frith, anc d took her part. 

The news of the death of the Princess Charlotte at 
on November 6, wrung the heart of all Eng- 
like a thunder-clap at Beaumont 
wife had met with the same death ten 


would-be suitors. 


Claremont, 
land. It 

where the 
months earlier. 
weeks had his cheerfulness, 
bowed under the public sorrow as if it had been his 
private grief. A gloom fell over the household. 

Anne, Daniel Harrison, Anna, and I heard the 


Leys, 
was 4 

young 
Our cousin John, who for the last few 


astonished every one by 
Cousin 
funeral 
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the celebrated 
Robert Hall, then pastor 
It was the first 
worship than that of 


sermon delivered on the 


preacher 


occasion by 
and writer, the Rev 
of the B saptist congreg 
time I had attended 
Friends 

Again it was autumn, 


visits, when Will 


ation at Leicester. 

public 
twelve months after our Leicester 

Howitt came to Uttoxeter to see his 
Frith We delighted to accept her 
invitation to meet him 

He ad 
gratifying 
having 


cousin, Susanna were 


iressed us with great cordiality, and spoke 1 
to make our aaiiaee. 
and pursuits from his 


terms of his aesire 


earnt much of our tastes 
cousin 
Anna 


e to 


Botany was the first intellectual topic on which 
tured to open the 


laintance It 


treasures oO! our know ledg 

was in a walk which he 
and hat same afternoon. 
had gathered in the spring 
uliar beautiful flower, 


anda I ven 
our new acq took 


with his cousin Crossing 


pleasant pe where 


istures, 


the meadow fritillary, and 


which this accomplished botanist told us he h had 
banks of 
Dove to the old mill, where all arou 
picturesque. It early sixty 


walk, whi 


nselt 
placid 
ind was peaceti il and 
that 
rant 
blessed Lord, the 
which He 
golden chain 
with that of 


never found, : ‘nt by the the sweet, 
-seven years since 


with such fresh, frag 
to the 
natural 


link in the 


nh come to me 


memories as I wri hanks be 
Great Botanist, fe he simple, tastes 
had given me is the first 
my life one 
best and purest of men. 
Before the close of the affianced 
bride of William Howitt. He was six-and-twenty, and I 
nineteen My father, althoug 
tions, Or 


ilmost laughed 


year I became the 


he never allowed his emo- 
even affections, to evince themselves, 
important matter 
remark, ‘ It 
ial order ! he young women of 


to our sur- 


when the was set- 
was all in 
Uttoxeter Meet- 


those of Leek but 


1is pleasure by the 


re always marriage, 
isband and my 
mental culture; | 
advance of 
Knowledge 


lhe tastes of my future ht own were 


strongly similar, so also our yut he was 


in every direction so far in me as to become 
in the broadest sense 
ial efforts ; poetry and nature 
were the paths that led to it. Of ballad [ was al- 
ready enamored William is acquainted with the 

Crabbe ; the bits of nature, life, 
poetry in the vignettes of with the earliest 
ordsworth, ‘ridge, and Shelley; the first 
marvellous prose prod the author of **‘Waverley,”’ 
the Edinburgh Rez , and other power 


la was, as it were, the 


my teacher and guide 


was the aim of our intellect 
poetry 
made 
realistic life | 
and 


works of W 


ctures ol! 


Bewick ; 


ictions of 
works of and in- 
very 
that 


every advantage 


walking, but girls alone can- 


With William 


nt companion, we «¢ 


na men can 


Arcadiat 


lavor 


scenery 
Alton 


int I nce, nich Was 


that surrounded us. 


lowers, that wonder 
growing 
irv’s taste and 


roxden Abbey 


Shrewsbt 
ruins of ( 
eaver | m 
got Woods : t 


antiquity, ( 
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family, which consisted entirely of submissive women, 
with the exception of his young son, who, strange as it 
may seem, had his will in all things, and would, seated 
on the hearth-rug, laugh and talk all sorts of boyish non- 
sense unreproved. ee 

— am’s family, on the contrary, but 
emale, the mother; whilst the father and his six 
res were not of a rigid type of Friends, talked 
freely, laughed loudly, and maintained their own opinions, 
each differing more or less from the rest. His chara: ter 
was fortunately amiable, unselfish, but full of strong indi- 
viduality, originality, and dislike to all coercion. This 
caused him to examine and discuss every subject with a 
freedom of thought and expression that surprised Anna 
and me. 

I recall one First-day evening in the early days of our 
courtship—one of those long, silent, First-day evenings 
when we sat with our books round the table ; my mother 
looking weary, as if she wanted her knitting, an occupa- 
tion which eee: many dull! hours on a week-day. My 
father was seated apart in his arm-chair, with a candle on 
the mantel- pied e shedding s its light on the pages that he 
was perusing in ‘‘ John Woolman ”’ or ‘* Madam Guyon. 

It was in such a scene that I was shocked and startled 
by William suddenly bursting out with, ‘‘ Mary, what is 
thy opinion of the Godhead Christ ?’”’ 

I knew not what to say. I had, in fact, never thought 
of it. My mother looked up with a kind of quiet aston- 
ishment. My father closed his book, and remarked with 
gravity of tone, ‘‘ We have nothing to do with 
William.”’ 

Had the latter attempted 
have been felt a profanation 


consisted of 
one 


sons, 


solemn 
such subjects, 
to argue the point it would 
—a touching of holy things 
with unclean hands. Religious was never 
heard in our family, where the aim, as I have said, was to 
preserve the soul in passivity for the Divine inward reve- 
lation, which was not to be subjected to the natural reason 
of man. 

On the 16th of 


discussion 


Fourth month, 1821, we were married, 
{ wearing my first silk gown—a very pretty dove-color— 
with bonnet of the same material, and a soft white silk 
shawl. Shawls were greatly in vogue, especially amongst 
Friends, and my attire was thought very appropriate and 
becoming. For a wedding-tour my husband took me to 
beauty or old tradition in his native country 
picturesque Derbyshire. 


{ Zo be 


every spot of 
—romantic, 


continued. ) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT 
No. 12.—THIRD MONTH 109, 
JESUS AT rHE 


GOLDI Make not my 


LESSONS. 
1893. 
PASSOVER. 


Father's house 
dise.—John 2: 16 


a house of merchan 


He me 


Scripture 


Readings. See 


1 
John 2: 12, 23-2 
22 


John 2: 13- 


Reading, 
(GEOGRAPHICAL. 
The town of Capernaum, 
and those who were 
the Sea of Tiberias in the region of Galilee. It 
s not mentioned in the Old Testament. Luke tell us 
14) that the family left Nazareth because of the hos- 
he people toward Jesus. From Capernaum they 
p to Jerusalem to take part in the feast of the Pass- 
Matt. 4: 17, makes Capernaum the place where 

began his ministry. 


to which, for a short time, 


with him retired, was on the 


les is 


shore of 


HISTORICAL. 


The Passov a festival instituted to commemorate 
deliverance of the Hebrews from their bondage in 


gypt, 1500 years Jesus, and 


er was 


before the coming of was 





the first and most sacred of the annual feasts observed by 
the nation. It was called the Passover to preserve the 
memory of the dreadful scourge which in destroying the 
first-born children of the Egyptians passed over the 
homes of the Hebrews, in which no dead child was found. 
Through all the long period of their history they had ob- 
served the anniversary of this wonderful preservation, and 
taken great care and pains to acquaint their children with 
all the history connected with the establishment of the 
feast. It was sometimes called the ‘* Feast of Unleavened 
bread,’’ because no bread containing leaven or yeast was 
eaten during the feast. It lasted seven days. On the 
appointed day, as the sun was going down, the head of 
the family killed the lamb ‘* without blemish,’’ which had 
previously been selected. The blood was caught in a 
basin ; with a sprig of hyssop the door-posts and lintel of 
the house were sprinkled with the blood. ‘The lamb was 
roasted whole, not a bone broken, and every morsel of 
the meat must be eaten before morning. If one family 
was not large enough to consume the lamb, two or more 
were allowed to join together. After the building of the 
temple by Solomon the Passover was celebrated at Jerusa- 
lem, and the men from all parts of the nation congre- 
gated there, with many devout women, and all the boys 
who had reached the age of twelve years, as was the case 
with Jesus, who accompanied his father and mother, at 
that age, and was found in the temple talking with the 
doctors of the law, and asking them questions. Booths 
were erected in and around the city of Jerusalem to ac- 
commodate the great throng in attendance. ‘The lambs 
were taken on the shoulders of the men to the temple, and 
killed on the altar of sacrifice by the priests, and the 
blood sprinkled over the altar. 

This is the first mention of Jesus being in attendance 
at the feast after his boyhood. Now he is thirty years old, 
and has entered upon the work of bearing witness to 
the truth given him to declare. He is indignant at find- 
ing how the temple is profaned—how priests and traf- 
fickers in animals for sacrifice have made its sacred courts 
a place of merchandise, and in the divine authority with 
which he felt himself endowed, and with the scourge of 
small cords, a whip made of twisted rushes, drove out the 
cattle which had been brought there for sale. All the 
traders engaged in this unholy and unlawful profanation 
felt the force of his authority and left the temple. It was 
a bold step for this Galilean carpenter, a stranger in 
Jerusalem, and a prophet who had not yet established his 
right to teach in, or exercise control over, the temple ser- 
vices. We are not surprised that the Jews wanted to 
know by what authority these things were done, and, as 
was required in those early times, asked him for some 
sign, some miracle by which his claim as teacher and re- 
former might be substantiated. 

TEACHING. 

The teaching for us is that each one be earnest and 
diligent in whatever duty or service we feel ourselves 
called to perform. That we make sure, by prayer and 
self-examination, that the work is given into our hands, 
and without fear or faltering enter upon it, knowing that 
He who counts us worthy to be used in his cause will make 
a way for its accomplishment. 

That which has been set apart for the higher purposes 
of our best and noblest life cannot be misused in baser 
things without loss to ourselves, and the influence of an 
evil example upon our associates. 


LESSON NOTES 
The marriage at Cana brought Jesus before the people 
of Galilee in a manner that at once made him the center 
of attraction, and the hope that he was indeed the one 
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for whom the faithful in Israel were waiting, added to the 
readiness which was on that occasion shown, to believe on 
him. Those of the company who had met him at the 
Jordan, and had heard and accepted the testimony of 
John the Baptist concerning him, were now convinced 
by that most convincing of all evidences in an unscien- 
tific age, a miracle, that he,—this Jesus, who was one of 
them, and had from infancy lived in their midst,—was 
their long looked-for Messiah. This confirmation of the 
faith of the disciples, (John 2: 11), prepared the way for 
a more public manifestation of the power so wonderfully 
exhibited in his ministry. 

It is a great source of strength and encouragement to 
one who feels he has a call to special service for the wel- 
fare of the race, to be assured of the unity and co-opera- 
tion of friends and neighbors who have known him all 
his life, and are ready to give their endorsement to his 
efforts. 

Jesus, accompanied by the few Galileans who had en- 
tered unreservedly into his service, was now prepared to 
carry to their brethren of Judea the Gospel message of 
redemption, not indeed a redeeming from the yoke of a 
foreign power, but a deliverance of the soul-life from the 
domination of the earthly and selfish nature, a rising 
out of the bondage to ritual and tradition into the clear 
light of the revelation of Divine truth to the individual, 
—the light that will enlighten all who seek for its inshin- 
ing and are willing to follow where it leads. 

We see them, with the caravan of worshipers from 
Galilee, on their way to attend the Passover at Jerusalem. 
It is the first occasion since Jesus entered upon the great 
work assigned him by his Heavenly Father, that he has 
taken part in this annual festival of the nation, and the 
spectacle which the courts of the Temple presented 
roused his righteous indignation. ‘The courage and bold- 
ness with which he denounced the profanation of the sac- 
red enclosure awed the throng who had assembled, for 
they saw at once that he spake and acted with the author- 
ity of a prophet. His disciples recalled the declaration 
of the Psalmist concerning Him who was to come as their 
Deliverer: ‘‘ The zeal of thine house shall eat me up,’’ 
and their faith in him was increased. 

It is well to note that the transaction here recorded is 
in nearly all respects similar to the one related in Matt. 
21: 12, which, in the order of events, is there given as 
having occurred near the close of the ministry of Jesus. 
It is of little importance to us whether or not there were 
two instances of the cleansing of the Temple. The 
thought which the act covers is the main thing, the pres- 
ervation of our places set apart for public worship, from 
everything that in its performance lowers the standard of 
truth and righteousness amongst us. Public worship is 
the highest as it is the noblest expression of our loyalty 
to God that we make, and if, in assembling together for 
the observance of this duty, we bring with us the con- 
cerns of the world, suffering our thought to be distracted 
by buying and selling and the gains or losses that may re- 
sult therefrom, what better are we than were those who 
made merchandise of the things to be offered in sacrifice 
in the very courts of the ‘Temple where the offerings were 
to be made ? 

In thus setting apart our houses of worship it in no 
sense implies that only at stated occasions appointed by 
the meeting, they are to be used. ‘This, in the earlier 
times, was a prevailing usage, and there was associated 
with the meeting-house a sanctity that was not in har- 
mony with the profession which held that the ‘* holy of 
holies ’’ is not a place consecrated to holy uses, but a con- 
dition into which the true worshiper comes, through wor- 


shiping in ‘‘ spirit and in truth.’’ Whatever tends to 
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helpful service in the highest interests of the soul-life, 
brings us into nearness Son, who lost 
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on one side, for when such duties are entered upon with 
the desire to be mutually helpful, he that gives will par- 
take of the blessing as well as he that receives. 


We desire to throw out this hint to the thoughtful, in 
a direction where relief is needed, and which need cannot 
be reached by the multiplying of institutions to gather in 


dependent ones. There must still be those who live iso- 


lated from masses of people—and may it ever remain 


thus—needing the help of others, and those trained in 


large companies fail to be content when 


transported 


thither. Let homes be kept as homes where the one or 


the two can grow up to render service and enjoy living 


apart from the crowd, where fresh air and freedom aid in 


developing self-sustaining characters. 


MARRIAGES. 


HANNUM—LEONARD.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Second month 16, 1893, Walter Hannum, son of 
Annie E. and the late Willam Hannum, aud Sallie M., daughter of 
Baker and Susan T. Leonard, all of West Marlborough, Chester Co., Pa. 

rOMLINSON—NEALL.—Third month 1, 1893, at the home of 
the bride’s grandmother, Letitia G. Haines, 1513 Marshall street, Phila- 
delphia, by Friends’ ceremony, Albert S. Tomlinson, of Bustleton, Phila- 
delphia, and Mary H., daughter of WilNam M. and Ellen G. Neall. 


DEATHS. 

BRADDOCK.—In Philadelphia, First month 21, 1893, Charlotte, 
widow of the late Ner Braddock, aged 60 years. 

HEADLEY.—At Calvert, Cecil county, Md., at the residence of his 

grandmother, Ellen S. Martindale, on Second-day, Second month 2 


» 
=¢9 
1893, Henry L. Headley, in his 22d year; a member of Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting. 


LAURII Jericho, L. I., Second month Ig, 
1893, Frances F., widow of the late William W. Laurie, aged 55 years. 

PEARSON 
Charles 


—At her residence, 


At Reading, Pa., Second month 18, 1893, in his 42d 
Pearson, son of the late Mordecai W. and Deborah 
Pearson, of Maidencreek, Berks county 

“ Farewell ! 


year, 


A little time and we, 
Who knew thee well and loved thee here, 
One after one shall follow thee, 
\s pilgrims through the gate of fear 
Which opens on eternity.’ * 
rAYLOR At Sewickley, All 
1893, Edith, daughter of Edward | 
one year 


, Second month 26, 


egheny Co., Pa 
) raylor, aged nearly 


and Mary A 


LEAH C 


OK 
Leah, daughter of John and Susannah Copeland, was born in Guil- 
ford county, North Carolina, Seventh month 11, 1811; departed this 
life, Second month I9, 1893, aged 81 years, 5 months, and 8 days. 
She removed with her parents to Indiana when quite young. She was 
united in marriage to Ephraim Copeland, on the 27th day of the 
Eleventh month, 1827. Commencing the journey of life together 
when this country was a dense forest, enduring the many trials and 
hardships of the early pioneers, by perseverance and fortitude success 
crowned their efforts, and to-day the old homestead, owned by the 
youngest son, stands as a monument of their labors. To them were 
given twelve children, six of whom, with their father, have preceded 
her to the better land. She was again united in marriage on the 1oth 
of the Third month, 1865, to John Cook, who survives her. It can 
truly be said of her, that she was a loving mother and a faithful wife. 
She was also a mother to the motherless, having the care for many 
years of several orphan children. She was from birth a member of the 
Religious Society of Friends, and early took upon herself the obligations 
of a Christian life, and was faithful in her religious duties, as well as 
her husband, as long as able to attend thereto, both filling all the im- 
portant stations of the Society for many years with a zeal that brought 
its reward. And their home, as well as hearts, was always open to re- 
ceive their friends 
She had been in feeble health for several months, and for the last 
two months of her life she endured great suffering, in all of which she 
manifested great and fortitude, saying to her husband at one 
time, “‘ that her y Father was with her in her afflictions,’ and 
more expressions of confidence and trust in her Heavenly Father 
heard her 


patience 
Heavenly 
many 
were 


to escape lips, by those who so long carefully nursed 


Tenderly we lay the tired body down to rest, in the quiet city of 


her 





d 





the dead, with the feeling that in the hearts of her loved ones, and those 
who knew her best, her memory will still be cherished. L. 


ANNA BLAKEY. 

In thinking of the beautiful character of this dear Friend, whose 
gentle presence will be so missed by those who knew and loved her, a 
few words from one of Whittier’s poems seem very applicable to her 
life of unselfish devotion to the good of others : 


‘“* The dear Lord's best interpreters 
Are faithful human souls ; 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls.”’ 
To all who came within her influence there was extended the help 
that naturally goes forth from a sincere and earnest spirit desirous of 
doing the Master’s will, and to many who knew her there was revealed 
through her serene and peaceful life, so entirely redeemed from all sel 
fishness, so fully consecrated to the good of others, a high ideal of that 
nobler living unto which we are all called by the voice of the Spirit. 
And now that she has been called higher to receive the just reward of 
such a life, there remains for those who knew her a precious memory 
that shall be a source of help and strength through all the days to come ; 
an influence that shall be a constant call to higher living; a sense of 
gratitude for having been permitted to know and appreciate so beautiful 
a character; and the hope of some day attaining to the same high com 
panionship into which she has surely entered. 
‘In the clear morning of that other country, 
In Paradise, 
With the same looks that have been loved and cherished, 
She shall arise 
Let us be patient, we who mourn, with weeping, 
Her vanished face ; 
The Lord hath taken, but to add more beauty 
And a diviner grace.”’ R 


CHestern Department. 
{IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY ( 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. ] 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING 
‘Tus was held at Benjaminville, Ill., and commenced on 
Sixth-day afternoon, with the meeting for ministers and 
elders, which, though small, only three of the Prepara- 
tives being personally represented, was an interesting oc- 


. WHITE, 


casion ; much interchange of sentiment being given on 
the duties of elders, the thought being that sometimes 
they failed in their duties by not noticing sufficiently, in 
the beginning of a person’s ministry, little mistakes or 
failings in manner of delivery, clearness of utterance and 
meaning, etc., before incorrect habits are formed, which, 
after, are hard to break. In the evening the Quarterly 
Conference of First-day Schools, was well attended, the 
questions selected for discussion being, 1. Why do we 
continue our First-day schools during the entire year? 2. 
Why do / attend First-day school? 3. What are the 
best methods of conducting First-day schools? ‘These 
were followed by a paper on ‘‘ Impure Literature and So- 
cial Purity.’’ 

Seventh-day was the general quarterly meeting and 
the one in which some of the queries were read: the one 
asking if love and fellowship were maintained, claiming 
special attention, as being at the very foundation of our 
society’s work and existence, and it was said that when 
that query can be honest/y answered fully, there will be no 
need of any other query. 

A Friend gave an interesting account of a visit he had 
lately paid to our aged and venerated friend. Sidney 
Averill, who has been an invalid for many months. It 
brought us into a feeling of near sympathy with him and 
his wife, in their enfeebled and isolated condition. 

‘‘And we were all with one accord in one place,’’ 
seemed to be the feeling pervading the minds of the con 
gregation at the close of the meeting, on First-day fol- 
lowing, the communications, of which there were several, 
not only from our acknowledged ministers, but from oth- 


ers who sometimes speak in public, were very much in a 
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line with each other, following one another, indeed, as if 
they were a continuation of the subject in the next 
speaker's mind. ‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto Me,’’ was the text chosen by the first speaker, 
who showed what, or who, this / is, and how he would 
draw all men. The many mansions Jesus spoke of being 
in the Father’s house was beautifully dwelt upon by an- 
other, and the character of Job was also faithfully por- 
trayed. 

“We cannot remember a time when we were so favored 
with pleasant weather throughout the entire meeting, also 
pretty fair roads for this time of year. 

Holder, [1l. E. H. Coare. 

SOCIAL CONFERENCE AT WEBSTER CITY. 

On First-day afternoon, Second month 19, one of the 
brightest days of the month, the little company of Friends 
were convened at the home of Sylvanus Hogue, it being 
the regularly appointed time for holding our social con- 
ference. Nearly the usual number were in attendance. 
The subject for consideration was our testimony regard- 
ing the ministry. Mary Coale was appointed at a pre- 
vious meeting to prepare a paper to be read at this confer- 
ence. She favored us with a lively testimony in support 
of a free gospel ministry. It was followed by a very 
earnest discussion, and a general expression was given by 
nearly all present. During its progress it would seem a very 
marked difference in our views was presented, but ona 
more critical analysis it was found there was not so wide 
a divergence as appeared All were united in accepting 
our testimony as to what is the one essential qualification 
for a gospel minister, that the Divine power alone, the 
ever blessed spirit of God prepares and puts forth those 
whom he anoints as capable of receiving and using this 
gift to the honor of truth and to the solid peace of their 
minds. ‘That no theological training of ordination of 
men can confer authority or give a knowledge of spiritual 
things, or give the convicting power of the Holy Spirit, 
in presenting Divine truths to others. Not ignoring the 
proper cultivation and use of all our talents, that our 
minds may become broadened to the end that truth may 
be more clearly presented, so as to arrest attention, and 
being accompanied with the baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
may deepen into conviction 

A question was raised, How were we to make this minis- 
try more efficient for good—had we not somethingto do as 
helpers in the good work? How best to meet the demands 
and needs of this age of earnest inquiry fora clear presenta- 
tion of our principles, that the world may know more of 
us, and above all, have a clearer apprehension of the 
truths we teach. ‘lo the earnest, thoughtful mind this 
question has significance. It was suggested that where 
any felt among us a concern to make the ministry a life 
work, or who were hindered in the full discharge of this 
important duty by reason of their limited means, and 
therefore could not be spared from their families, so as to 
give their time and attention to this service, as truth 
pointed the way ; that those who were gifted and were 
well qualified in every way to meet the needs and de- 
mands‘of the times, should That we 
should see to it that no pecuniary loss should come to 
them because of this service. 


be freely assisted. 


A salaried ministry was ob- 
jected to upon the ground that it 
mercial value ; 


save the gospel a com- 
that it could not safely be conducted on 


the basis of a business transaction; that he who entered 


into a contract to do so much preaching for a stipulated 


sum, was virtually saying he was master of the situation, 
assuming, apparently, that this gift conferred on him (if 
conferred at all) was to be used at his discretion. ‘This, 
viewed from our standpoint, would endanger the minis- 
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terial gift, and it is also an unwarranted assumption of 
power that would tend to lessen our dependence upon a 
power higher than man—as the accepted qualification 
necessary for the exercise of this Divine gift. 

Near the close a Friend remarked in substance that he 
who commissioned the minister to proclaim the gospel 
message prepared also the hearer to receive, thus meeting 
the witness for truth in the 


It was endorsed by others 


hearts of those addressed. 
interest 
Che sub- 
meeting is our testimony regarding 
Deportment, Apparel. Sylvanus G. 
was appoll ted to 
orally 


Chere 


Thus closed a very 
ing conference, and, I trust, a profitable one. 
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NEWS OF 
CENTRE Ql 


FRIENDS. 
ARTERLY MEETING 
In response to a feeling expressed by correspondents in 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, that there should be a 
correspondence from various parts of the 
week, I feel it with me 
thoughts from the limits of Centre Quarterly Meeting. 
Centre Quarterly Meeting convened at Unionville on 
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held in one body. The three usual queries were read, and 
some good counsel and advice given in the consideration 
of their answers. The circular meeting committee re- 
ported three meetings held during the past year. It was 
thought that the time had come that the committee should 
be released, which, being united with, was done and the 
care of appointing and holding meetings was referred to 
the monthly meetings. The meeting concluded, feeling 
the favor of Divine Goodness had been with us. 

An evening meeting was held in the meeting-house for 
D. Hoopes, who was enabled to give forth much thought 
to edification. NATHAN MOoreE. 

Grampian, Pa., Second month 28. 


—Pendleton, Indiana. Nathaniel Richardson had an 
appointed meeting in our meeting-house, here, Sixth-day, 
evening, Second month 24th. It was not largely attended, 
chiefly because so many of our members had been for 
three consecutive days attending a Farmers’ Institute at 
\nderson, (some distance away), and it was late when we 
He very earnestly proved, by numerous 
quotations from the Scriptures, the duty of all to be 


found in the ranks of the hosts that are in the path of 
peace 


returned home. 


On the following First-day, Robert Hatton was with 
us. Quite a large number of Friends gathered into that 
silence which is so grand. Robert rose and said: ‘*‘ Since 
the beginning of our Society we have been noted for de- 
siring preaching; yet that silent, spiritual, inaudible 
voice that the outward ear fails to hear, that only, is 
heard by those who keep the spiritual ear turned to the 
Father.’’ 

The visit of Friends during the inclem- 
ent season we appreciated, testifying as it does that there 
is a reality in our power of worship, thus, without pecu- 
niary reward, to come forth and bear witness to the Truth. 
Ministers of our Society are always welcome that come 
clothed with the mantle of love to us,and an earnest 
appeal is made to all of them, as duty or business or pleas- 
ure calls them forth this way, to not pass us by. 

JoHN L. THOMas. 


these Eastern 


INDIAN FruirT ORCHARD NEAR GENEVA.—Geo. 5S. 
Conover contributes to Meehans’ Monthly the following 
especially interesting note, regarding the Indian fruit 
orchard before referred to : 

‘‘In connection with the paragraph 
Growers ’ 


‘ Indians as Fruit 
in the January number of the Monthly, the fol- 
lowing may be of interest. The site of the capital vil- 
lage of the Senecas, near Geneva, is now occupied in part 
by the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station. 
This place was completely destroyed by the army of Gen- 
eral Sullivan in September, 1779, the palisade fortification 
which had been built by Sir Wm. Johnson to protect the 
Senecas during the French war was burned and the large 
apple and peach orchards girdled. from the 
roots however soon sprang up and in 1797, only 18 years 
later, 100 


Sprouts 


bushels of peaches were sold to a distillery, 
and cider to the amount of $1,200 was sold, the product 
of these orchards. Sergeant Moses Fellows, of Sullivan’s 
army, records in his journal under the date of September 
9, 1797; 
‘** By Reason of the Heavy Rain last night we were 
Not able to move this Morning till 12 o’clock for Gen- 
eses ; what Corn, Beans, peas, Squashes, Potatoes, Inions, 
turnips, C watermillions, Carrots, 
pasnips &« Cattle &c could not Eat 
was Distroyed this Morning Before we march ; ’—A pretty 
good assortment I think for that place in those days.’’ 


as follows: 


abage, Cowcumbers, 


our men and horses 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
‘¢FRIENDS’’ AT PASADENA. 


WE attended Friends’ meeting here on First-day, the 
12th, the first held in their new house. Previously they 
had held their meetings in a private house. It is a plain 
little house, with one raised seat for gallery, and a parti- 
tion in the center of the house. It looks like the old 
meeting-houses in small country neighborhoods in the 
east. There were about fifty people present, several 
elderly Friends. The old Friend at the head of the 
meeting kept his haton. The elder women Friends wore 
the oldest-fashioned Friends’ bonnets. On the porch, 
before entering, I asked a woman, evidently a member, 
if she would please inform us what branch of Friends met 
here? She replied: ‘‘ The old-fashioned Friends.’’ Truly 
they were old-fashioned. It seemed as if we had been 
set back fifty years. ‘The same sort of speaking, after in- 
tervals or silence, the same phrases and Scripture quota- 
tions, even the same tones and intonations, and also the 
same hitches of voice, (I do not know how else to de- 
scribe it), that was so common a feature in old-time ex- 
hortations. ‘The spirit was evidently good and pure and 
these were sincere, upright people. Yet there was to us 
something more necessary,—a present, living, active, 
spirit that could go forward. 

The following First-day we attended ‘* The Friends’ 
Church,”’ as the sign by the side of the door indicated. 
In the local newspaper was a notice of the hours of meet- 
ings on ‘* Sundays and Wednesdays, Ruth Hodges, Pas- 
tor.’’ The bell in the steeple was ringing as we ap- 
proached. Little children were coming out of the ‘* Sun- 
day School,’’ but afterward returned, many of them, to 
the meeting,—several babies also being present. A num 
ber of vehicles were in the yard (they do not need sheds 
in this climate), from all of which we inferred that the 
members lived out some distance, upon small ranches, 
perhaps, and had no *‘ help ’’ to leave the little ones with. 
(Indeed we were told it is the fashion here for women to 
do their own work, and live simply. Very few ‘ girls’’ 
come here to go into domestic service on account of com- 
petition with the Chinamen, whom they dislike. ) 


The ‘‘ Friends’ Church’”’ is built after the fashion of 


other church buildings. A chancel railing around the 
dais, and a pulpit desk with Bible upon it. ‘Two or three 
seats back of the desk for the ‘+ pastor,’’ and one or two 
others. ‘The service was opened with hymns and prayers 
by the audience and the pastor, followed by announce- 
ments and a sermon, another hymn, and the benediction. 
The hymns, chosen from the Sankey collection, were 
well sung, the voices sweet and melodious. ‘There was an 
organ used in the Sunday school but not in the meeting, 
because an old Friend, Martha Place Dorland, objected 
to it. The sermon was upon the scene in the opening 
verses of the 7th chapter of Luke. It was a good ser- 
mon, well delivered. If it had been an evangelical meet- 
ing we should have thought it very satisfactory. There 
was a sweet, kindly spirit evident among them, and a de- 
sire to do helpful missionary work. 

The only objection we had to them was their retention 
of the title of ‘‘ Friend,’’ after some of the chief testi 
monies of Friends had been dropped. There was a quar- 
terly meeting being held at Whittier, so many of the 
members were absent. Martha Dorland was formerly a 
member of our branch, but when the meeting was started 
here the Friends all united, but afterwards separated. 
Martha said she did not want to change again, though she 


iS 


does not approve of all the changes made in forms of 


worship. She is eighty-six years old, lives in a little cot- 


tage alone, does her own work, and hasa boarder, a young 
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man, as ‘‘it is not much harder to work for two than 
one,’’ she said. We had a pleasant little visit with her, 
and found her bright and active. She was a step-daugh- 
ter of John Smith, one of the founders of Richmond, 
Ind., and knew many of our old friends there. I asked 
her if she still felt an interest in life and the events pass- 
ing in the world. ‘QO, yes,’’ she said, ‘‘as much as 
ever, only my memory is so poor. I guess I am getting 
childish.’’ She had a keen sense of humor, and made 
some funny observations. She excused herself a few min- 
utes to go and let her chickens out of the corra/, so they 
could run about in the yard a little while before going to 
roost. She seemed very happy and expressed much pleas- 
ure in receiving calls from visiting Friends. We met 
here, our members from Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, Nancy Gardner, who has been here for 
some time, and feels that this mild climate is helpful for 
her condition. It has been very pleasant to have her 
companionship. She informed us that the pastor, Ruth 
Hodges, is not a Friend, but an evangelist, a converted 
Jewess, from London. ‘There is always a collection taken 
up in the meeting, which is her only support. She is 
young with little children to provide for. She expressed 
a strong desire to go where the people were hungering 
and thirsting for the gospel which they had not received, 
and alluded to ‘‘ the self-denying work of the Salvation 
Army.’’ They will probably She is a 
blonde, with only a slight trace of her race in her nose, 
which would not, be noticed except it were looked for. 
She was simply dressed, had a quiet manner, and seemed 
devout and earnest, and with intelligent comprehension 
of the lesson in the chapter. ‘There were responses and 
‘‘amens,”’ etc., occasionally, and expressions in the 
prayers of the members, not such as are heard in Friends’ 
meeting with us, but this was a ‘‘church,’’ and so like 
other evangelical churches, that we wondered why they 
did not unite with other evangelical bodies. 

It requires explanation to the citizens here of the dif- 
ference between the ‘‘ Friends’ meeting,’’ and ‘‘ Friends’ 
Church.’’ Neither of them, as we see them in Pasadena, 
seem to answer the present need of -7zends. And what 
is it we need? ‘The appeal to the reason is not enough ; 
neither is the appeal to the emotions? How shall we 
combine the two and make them consistent as they should 
be? How shall we reach hearts and minds in one minis- 
try and make it a delight to know and do the right? 

Pasadena, Cal. H. A. ¥. 


also, one of own 


lose her soon. 


‘*My mother forced me, by steady, daily toil, to 
learn long chapters of the Bible by heart, as well as to 
read it every syllable through, aloud, hard names and all, 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse, about once a year, and 
to that discipline | owe much of my general power of 
taking pains, and the best part of my taste in literature. 
From Walter Scott’s novels I might easily, as I grew 
older, have fallen to and Pope 
might have perhaps led me to take Johnson’s English, or 


Gibbon’s, as types of language ; 


other people’s novels ; 


but, once knowing the 
32d of Deuteronomy, the 119th Psalm, the 15th of First 
Corinthians, the Sermon on the Mount, and most of the 


Apocalypse, every syllable by heart, and having always a 


way of thinking with myself what words meant, it was 


not possible for me, even in the foolishest times of youth, 

to write entirely superficial or formal English. 

hough I have picked up the elements of a little 

knowledge, and owe not a little to the tea hing of 
maternal 


further 
many 
that 
property of chapters I count very confidently the most 


people, this instillation of my mind in 


precious, and on the whole the one essentia/ part of all 
my education.’’—/ohn Ruskin. 
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THE accompanying 


LITTLE 


poel 
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MEETING. 


s without name or date, but it 
ued with true poetic fervor and devotion that it 
be read with interest a. A 


t 
Glen Ridge, N./] 


is so im 
will 


1 formal throng 
] eve, 
many a graceful song 
ayer for strength and grace, 
*rror tree, 
nt gatheri 
f 


iS Ol praise to thee 


The few that here 
ad the narrow way, 
t by outward seal or sign, 
their baptismal day ; 

lhou only knoweth the way and time 
Their covenant begun, 

lhou only, when they seek sublime 

Communion with thy Son 

Join me to these as de¢ Pp to dee] " 
Their way be still my choice, 

My soul e’en as an infant keep, 
That knows its parent’s voice, 

While others labor in thy cause 
With words of power and skill, 

Be it but 


} 
lo love 


mine to know thy laws, 
thee and be still. 


Though few in number, Father, Lord, 
Still in thy name we come, 
To wait for thy Inteaching Word, 
rhough human lips be dumb ; 
hough neither sad nor joyful tone 
lent to mortal ear, 
Fhou, Thou, who knoweth the heart alone 
Wilt kindly listen here. 


Communications. 


AUTHORSHIP OF 
Edlitors INTELLIGENCER 


“THE TWO MYSTERIES.” 

AND JOURNAL. 

Ir is due to you, to your readers, and to the distinguished 

poetess, to say, as I do, after full inquiry, that the author 

of ‘*‘ The Two Mysteries,’’ published twice in your paper 

under other names, by mistake, is Mary Mapes Dodge, 

editor of St. Nicholas. Respectfully, 
1015 Arch St., Philadelphia. J. C, Morcan. 

SUGGESTIONS FROM 


IGENCER AND 


KANSAS. 


Editors INTEI JOURNAL 


When I studied Olney’s Geography in 1847, 1 was 
taught that the territory west of Missouri for many miles 
was a desert, and the impression was made upon my mind 
that in order to cross the ‘‘ great American desert ’’ 
would have to carry his rations along. 
great expanse of country, and have 
Fifth month. 
Kansas, or 


one 
We are in this 
been ever since last 
its being a desert, it is called 
‘« Garden of the West.”’ 
luxuriantly, and it 
a garden. 


Instead of 
Vegetation grows so 
is SO productive, that it is compared to 
Our early lessons have to be unlearned by ex- 
perience and contact 

For the benefit of younger readers, I will write a line 
or two on the statistics of Kansas. 


From east to west it 
is 400 miles ; north to 
S2 SS 


200 miles; contains 

,»o80 square miles, and is in the geographical centre of 

the United States rhe first railroad was built in Kansas 
in 1865, 40 miles long; on January 1, 


from south 


1886. there were 
The wheat product of 1892 was 
: as given by the Department at Wash- 
ington. By the same report, Pennsylvania’s wheat product 
for 1892 bushels. Mark the difference. 
We would call the special attention of all who are fortu- 


} 
RQ» - } } 
31 1 


4,588 miles of railroad. 
‘ 


30 VUSUCIS, 


was »331,000 
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nate enough to visit the World’s Fair at Chicago, next 
summer, to the Kansas building and display of agricul- 
tural products on exhibition there. 

Since coming to Kansas, I have been more than ever 
impressed with the great wrong of the United States Gov- 
ernment in aiding and abetting in the distillation and sale 
of whiskey. This State is known asa prohibitory State, and 
as laws are concerned she is prohibitory. 


so tar 


In some 
of the towns the laws are pretty well executed, while in 
others they are a mere mockery. It is difficult for a State 
to enforce prohibitory laws while the United States grants 
the license to manufacture, sell, and carry whiskey into 
all the States and Territories. I have a suggestion to 
make to the friends of temperance and prohibition. It 
is to demand the United States Government to take the 
tax off whiskey and come out of the whiskey business. I 
think we can do it, in such a way as to be heard. There 
are in every State in the Union large numbers of voters 
who are opposed to the evils of intemperance, and who 
are looking for relief. We elect members to Congress 
every two years ; let us agree to vote for no candidate for 
Congress who will not promise to vote for, and use all his 
influence to repeal the ‘‘ whiskey tax.’’ Let us agree to 
drop all parties, for the one great end in view, and come 
to the polls united, and vote for the man who will promise 
to do the work. We have the balance of power, and can 
elect our men. 

We must use the same means to elect U. S. Senators, 
only through the State Legislatures. When we get a ma- 
jority of members in both the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, the work will be done. I hear my prohi- 
bition brothers ask, What good will that do? It will 
break the back-bone of the serpent, which is the money 
power. The government is the lever; the money is the 
power ; remove the tax and you have shorn it of its 
strength. ‘Then while it is down, let us hold our forces 
together, and move on it in our State Legislatures, and 
finish the work, each State in its own way. Kansas 
would have no trouble to manage it, if you will take the 
U.S. out of it. And so I think you will find it will be 
with other States. They will fall into line adopt prohi- 
bition until we can carry a constitutional amendment, 
three-fourths of the States being necessary for that. It 
seems to me that with the very large element of temper- 
ance people, of Christian people, and of moral people in 
the United States, we ought not to be long in devising 
means to cripple, and finally to overthrow the rum power. 

Herington, Kansas. ww. RS. 


Tue Cominc Centuries.—For four hundred years 
the human race has not made a step but what has left its 
vestige behind. We enter now upon great centuries. 
The sixteenth century will be known as the age of 
painters, the seventeenth will be termed the age of writers, 
the eighteenth the age of philosophers, the nineteenth the 
age of philosophers and prophets. To satisfy the nine- 
teenth century it is necessary to be the painter of the six- 
teenth, the writer of the seventeenth, the philosopher of 
the eighteenth, and it is also necessary, like Louis Blanc, 
to have the innate and holy love of humanity which con- 
stitutes an apostolate, and opens up a prophetic vista into 
the near future. In the twentieth, war will be dead, the 
scaffold will be dead, animosity will be dead, royalty will 
be dead, and dogmas will be dead, but man will live. 
For all there will be but one country—that country the 
whole earth ; for all there will be but one hope—that hope 
the whole heaven. All hail, then, to that noble twentieth 
century, which shall own our children, and which our 
children shall inherit.—Victor Hugo. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
New York City.—A very satisfactory meeting, under the care of the 
New York Committee on Social Duty, was held at the Library Room, 
(east 16th street), on Fourth-day evening, Third month 1. The gath 
ering was similar to the one held a month ago in the same place. After 
partaking of supper furnished at the meeting-house, and an hour’s so- 
cial intercourse, the company convened to listen to an excellent paper 
prepared and read by Marianna S. Rawson, on “Our Meetings for 
Worship.’ After a few thoughts in historical review of the early re- 
ligious meetings of the Society, and the earnest, simple, and single 
spirit in which these meetings were held, the writer of the paper dwelt 
upon the present conditions of our form of worship; that we should 
endeavor to bring ourselves into a state where we could receive Divine 
inspiration ; and it was clearly shown that each member should feel a 
share of responsibility in producing the true spiritual condition of the 
meeting. 

At the conclusion of this reading a number of Friends made timely 
and interesting remarks. Elias H. Underhill called attention to the 
fact that women had always enjoyed equal recognition with men in the 
ministry in our Society, and that the cause of truth had been advanced 
through their vocal testimony fully as much as by the ministry of men. 
Wm. M. Jackson said that he did not fear the innovations upon the 
forms connected with our meetings for business. He forcibly presented 
the idea that we should not limit our ideal of the true and _ highest life 
to those around us, or to the examples of history, or the record in the 
Bible, but that we should endeavor to know of “God in the heart.’ 
Our meetings will become of benefit to us when they are seasons of 
deep reflection with earnest resolves to follow the path of truth as it is 
then made plain to us. Anna M. Jackson called our attention to the 
necessity of a feeling of tolerance in all of our religious meetings. 
Though the spoken word sometimes may not be applicable to our indi- 
vidual conditions, yet it may prove the very spiritual food which an- 
other may need for strength and encouragement. 

Jos. A. Bogardus thought that there are many Friends who do not 
have a full appreciation of the value of our meetings, else more would 
feel drawn to attend. John L. Griffen expressed an earnest desire that 
we should all strive to build up and maintain the religious organization 
of the Society of Friends, that through this Society those great funda- 
mental principles of truth which we believe to be essential to the true 
life, may be most simply and plainly presented to the world. 

Jas. C. Stringham, John W. Hutchinson, Jonah L. Rees, and others 
expressed views which were helpful. 

A feeling of deep interest was manifested at this meeting in the sub- 
ject under consideration, and it was thought that it would prove profita- 
ble to hold a similar gathering next month. M. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association met Second 
month 27, with a good attendance and full program. 

The literary proceedings were opened with a paper, ‘‘ How long be- 
fore George Fox did Martin Luther come out of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and how did Fox differ from him?” by Joseph Willets. He 
described in an interesting manner the situation in Europe, at the time 
(1517) Luther appeared in opposition to the Pope (Leo X.), and pro- 
ceeded to contrast the doctrines of Luther with the simple religion 
preached by Fox, concluding that: “* How simple and appealing to the 
heart are the principles of the one; how difficult to understand and 
how far removed from the daily need of man are the other!”’ 

An article on the “ Literature of Sewel’’ was presented by M. Har- 
vey Tomlinson, who stated William Sewel’s chief work to be his “* His- 
tory of Friends,’ prepared after twenty-five years of labor. Others of 
his works were named, showing him to be a man of learning and re- 
search, but it was stated that little is known of him personally. Sher- 
man Potts followed with ‘“* The Sayings and Doings of Friends during 
the years 1651-2-3,’ in which some of the views of Wm. Dewsbury, 
James Naylor, and Francis Howgill were given, and the applicability of 
Friends’ principles to the condition of that tlme was described. 

Maria Conard, of the Discipline Committee, presented a paper, ‘ col- 
lected from special rulings and advices from their respective headings,” 
in which the subject of overseers and their duties was specially treated. 
W. Maxwell Marshall gave a “Sketch of the Life of Ellison New- 
port.” He described some of the temptations and trials through which 
he passed, and told how he returned to the Society he left in early 
years to become one of its most devoted members. Mary W. F. Moon 
read the original William Penn charter for Pennsylvania. A paper on 
‘An appeal for Loyalty and Truth rather than Sect,’ was read by Dr. 
Laura H. Satterthwaite, in which she suggested the danger of regard- 
ing religious dogmas to the neglect of every-day duties. 

After some discussion meeting adjourned to meet Third month 27 


ay. 
1893. ia eee 


FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE UNION, N. Y.—This met on First-day 
evening, Third month 5, at the home of William M. Jackson. After 
the opening exercises, Martha Schofield gave some account of the be- 
ginning of her work in the South, told to what it has grown, and 
answered questions as to the present condition of the colored people, 
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especially in relation to the subject of Temperance. After she had fin- 
ished her remarks, Isaac Wilson spoke for a few minutes, in a happy 
vein, calling attention to the use of the ballot in Temperance work. age 

This association, which meets the first First day in each month thre ugh 
the winter, has seldom had a more interesting and profitable meeting. 


There is always a voluntary collection, which on this occasion was de- 
voted to the Schofield School. 


THE LIBRARY. 

THE last volume, the 1oth, of the new edition of “ Chambers’s Ency- 
clopzedia,”’ has now been issued, by the J. B. Lippincott Co., and the 
work is completed. The first volume was issued in Third month, 1888, 
so that the whole has been disposed of in somewhat less than five years. 
This volume covers the titles from Swatow to the end of the alphabet, 
and contains many important subjects, among them United States of 
America. ‘To this twenty-five pages are given,.and within these limits 
a compact, lucid, and intelligent description is presented. The subject 
has been divided, as usual, and the geography of the country, physical 
and political, is described by Prof. Frank B. Greene, geology by Prof. 
N. S. Shaler, education by Richard G. Boone, history by Prof. Edward 
Channing, and literature by Prof. R. E. Thompson. The article has one 
decided merit: it speaks of the United States as a nation, a single 
united political entity, and therefore uses the verbs in connection with it 
in the singular number—the United States is, the United States has. 
Prof. Thompson’s sketch of our literature is a very fine piece of work— 
intelligent and critical, while it is, necessarily, general in its outline. 

A particularly strong feature of this volume is the number of its 
maps, of which there are no less than eighteen. 
United States—eastern and western sections—and nime other States and 
Territories. We may remark here that these maps of our States are 
among the best published, and add largely to the value of the 
encyclopedia. 

This new edition of “‘ Chambers’s’”” makes, as mentioned above, 
ten volumes, and is sold at $3 a volume. It is at once compact, reas- 
onable in price, “ up to date,” and convenient for general use 


Two of these give the 





No other of the monthly magazines has, and indeed none of them at- 
tempts to have, the literary quality of the Atlantic Monthly. Renounc- 
ing the attractions of the pictorial art, the A¢/antic has adhered steadily 
to the belief that there is room in the esteem of American periodical 
readers for at least one magazine which broadly represents the literature 
of the time, and fills the place, though in a different way, of the quar- 
terly reviews which were the authority a half century ago. It deals, 
for example, in the number for the current month, with several import- 
ant new books at length, and with many, less important, briefly. Re- 
views of several pages are assigned to J. A. Symonds’s “ Life of 
Michael Angelo,” the great Italian sculptor of the 15th Century; to 
Prof. Lanciani’s interesting new work on “‘ Pagan and Christian Rome ;” 
to a very striking French volume, the ‘““Memoirs of the Duchess de 
Gontant’’; to the “ Memoirs of the Verney Family,” of England, iu 
the Period of the Seventeenth Century Civil War; and to one or two 
other works. This last review, we may mention, is by John Foster 
Kirk, of this city, well known as a historical writer, and editor of W. 
H. Prescott’s works. Other contributors to this number in whom we 
have special interest are Edward Everett Hale, who describes his col- 
lege days; William H. Furness, who gives reminiscences of Emerson ; 
and Agnes Repplier, of Philadelphia, one of the most lively and acute 
of our essayists. 

The Atlantic is a good companion for those who feel that there 
ought to be something better than flippant writing, careless reading, and 
superficial criticism. To those who care to have such company as the 
reverse of these suggests it may be recommended with confidence. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4 per annum.) gladly 


EDUCATIONAL. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—The Somerville Literary Society 
has chosen the following officers for the second term of the college year : 
president, Carrie B. Way, 93, of Pennsylvania; corresponding secre- 
tary, Carrie P. Sargent, ’94, of Minnesota; librarian, Altha T. Coons, 
94, of New Jersey; treasurer, Elizabeth Bailey, ’95, of Pennsylvania ; 
library committee, Elizabeth Conrow, ’94, of New Jersey ; Mary Under- 
hill, O4, of New York, and the librarian. The chapter officers of the 
society are as follows: Sigma Chapter—vice- president, Marian Perkins, 
’94, of New Jersey; secretary, May Hollingshead, ’95, of New Jersey ; 
censor, Jane D. Groot, ’96, of South Dakota. Omicron Chapter—vice- 
president, Emma S. Chambers, ’94, of Pennsylvania; secretary, Lillie 
Pownall, ’95, of Pennsylvania; censor, Agnes B. Walker, ’96, of 
Virginia. 

Professor Arthur Beardsley lectured before the literary societies in 
the assembly hall on the evening of the 3d inst., on “‘A Trip to the 
Yellowstone Park.’ The lecture was under the auspices of the Delphic 
Society. 
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THE LIGHT-HOUSI 


ntri eep. 


verhead, 
rht! good night! 


—Eillen M. H. Gates 
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res of God’s book.— Lowell. 


mn LOOK 


Many in this world run after felicity like an absent- 
man hunting for his hat, all the time it is 


on his head or in his hand.— Sydney Smith. 


minded while 


A HAPPY man or 


a five-pound note 


woman is a better thing to find than 
He orshe is a radiating focus of good 
will, and their entrance into a room is as though another 
candle had We need not care whether 
they could prove the forty-seventh proposition. They do 
a better thing that: they practically demonstrate 
the great theorem of the livableness: of life. —Stevenson. 


been lighted. 


than 


GENIUS FROM MIXED RACES. 
Atlantic Monthly for the current month, Havelock 
his paper on ‘* The Ancestry of Genius,’’ argues 
that mixed races produce the finest imaginative genius. 
Looking at the matter somewhat broadly, and omit- 
that 
but somewhat widely divergent races (or groups of races) 
s that have been peopled 


, fair, and usually long- 


mav be said two vigorous 


inor variations, it 


] } 


now occupy Europe and the lan 


Che one race is tall 


dark, and usually broad-headed. 
least, and with 
tall, fair, 
energeti Irom 
the northeast of Europe over a great part of the continent 
darker and perhaps more civilized The 
physical characteristics of Europe have been very favora- 
ble to the spread and fusion of these fine races, and the 


from Europe. 
I al i ll el ca 
leaded ; the other snort, 
Since the dawn of European history, at 


about a 


race has been shed as a seminal principle 


} 


special vigor housand years ago, the 


held by a race. 


outcome 


breed of 


has been the strongest and most variously gifted 
( that the world has Wherever the 
have remained comparatively pure we seldom find 
any high or energetic civilization, and never any fine 

Sweden, where the tall, fair, long- 
race exists in its purest form, has produced no 
imaginative genius. Auvergne, where the dark, broad- 
headed race be found in great purity, has, in like 
manner, produced a vigorous but an undistinguished breed 


’ ] tT 
ana tne 


men seen. 


races 


flowering of 


headed 


genius 


may 


( ‘orsit a 


: den a 
unmixed race of dark, 


of mel Pyrenees-Orientales, where a 
long-headed men 
unlike Sicily or Gard, produced no poets. Wherever, on 
the other hand, we find a land unlike races, 

h of fine quality, have become intermingled and are 
who 
world, and have given birth 
Such are the men of Sicily, 
various elements from 
and north, which has produced, and is 
share of the genius of the 
are the fair and tall but broad- 
headed men of Lorraine, a cross between Celt and Teuton. 
Such are the Lowland Scotch, on the border land between 
Gael and Saxon. Such well-tempered breeds have been 
yielded by Normandy and T and Swabia. We 
know little of the physical anthropology of the ancient 
Greek, but it is certain that one of his most characteristic 
types was the tall, fair man we knowin the north ; and the 
geographical and geological characteristics of Greece pre- 


fairly live, have 


where two 


process of fusion, there we find a breed of men 
left their mark on the 
great poets and artists, 

a race compounded of the most 
east and south 
to-day producing, so large a 
Italian peninsula. Such 


) iscany 
: J 
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sent in perfection the conditions which enable varying races 
to settle and develop in the closest proximity to one another. 

Great Britain and Ireland were placed, by a happy 
chance, broadside on to the invasion of the fair race. 
The elongated islands thus presented the maximum of 
opportunity for intercourse between the two races. Even 
at the present time the process of fusion is still going on. 
The comparatively fair race extends along the east coasts 
of both islands, and the comparatively dark race along 
the west The islands form, therefore, a well- 
arranged pair of compact electric batteries for explosive 
fusion of the two elements. Both races are necessary for 
the production of imaginative genius, at all events, for it 
is a mistake to suppose that high imaginative genius is a 
characteristic of the unmixed dark races. In Dr. Beddoe’s 
map of the British Isles, showing what he terms the index 
of nigrescence, one solitary islet of the dark race only 
may be seen in England east of the Welsh border, and 
apparently at one time joined to it. This islet is in 
Warwickshire ; that is, in the county of Shakespeare. 
Milton’s family belonged to a neighboring county, and 
Milton himself, we know, had Welsh blood in his veins. 
Out of the play of these two races has come all that is 
finest in English imaginative genius. 


coasts. 








A TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM PENN. 

Read at Newtown, Pa., Friends’ Association, Second month 1, 1893, 
by Hanna E. Holcomb. 
UNDER the guidance of the Literature Committee we 
have devoted considerable time to the life and writings of 
Penn, and with me it has been time well spent. Doubt- 
less most of us know him better than before, and he is a 
man well worth knowing he more we study him the 
for he was great, not only as 
a religious leader, but also as a man and statesman. 
George Fox may be mentioned in religious history as the 


more his greatness appears ; 


founder of a new sect, but let us recognize the fact that 
if the Quakers find a place in general history, it will be 
because of William Penn and his work in founding a 
great colony in the New World. He will be remembered 
not simply because he founded the colony, but because of 
the broad and liberal basis upon which he established it. 
Far ahead of his age in political wisdom, he grasped the 
true idea of religious and civil liberty. In listening to 
some passages read here from his political writings, I was 
struck with the way in which he had anticipated Jefferson 
and the Declaration of Independence in stating the true 
basis of republican government, the consent of the gov- 
erned, though he had not embodied it in that terse lan- 
guage which makes the words of the Declaration political 
axioms. 

While Penn was deeply religious, he was not a narrow 
or bigoted zealot. He knew in a measure like Paul how 
to be all things to all men. When he laid aside the 
dress, he did not lay aside the knowledge of the court, 
nor forget the arts of the courtier. He might keep on 
his hat in the presence of kings and magistrates and con 
form to the rules of plainness in dress and conversation, 
still he knew well how to use the language of deference 
and words of flattery so familiar and acceptable to the 
ears of rank and royalty, and used them to advantage in 
his famous letter to the Prince of Orange, and doubtless, 
also in his personal intercourse with the King, and was 
thus enabled to obtain and exert an influence 
otherwise impossible. Although he may live in history, 
it is doubtful if his works have any enduring place in lit- 
erature. We must grant to the present time and to our 
country the honor of giving Quakerism a representative 
in permanent literature in the person of the beloved 
Quaker Poet Whittier. It is probably true that Penn’s 
religious writings are read less and less even among Friends, 
for the simple reason that they are not adapted to the 
taste or the needs of the present generation. For we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the Quakerism of to 
day is not quite the same as the Quakerism of Fox and 
Penn any more than the Presbyterianism of to-day is iden- 
tical with that of Calvin and Knox, or the contemporaries 
of Cromwell and Penn. - 


favors, 


This is necessarily so, for relig- 
ous systems, like political systems, either change to meet 
the changing needs of the passing years, or they wholly 
pass away and give place to something else. 


Far away there in the sunshine are my highest aspira- 
tions. I cannot reach them ; but I can look up and see 
their beauty, believe in them, and try to follow where 
they lead.—Loutsa M. Alcott. 





Ir is an evidence of weakness to go about with a six- 
inch measuring-tape and think that you measure the 
world, but it is just as great a mistake to go about with a 
tape-measure that could bind the earth, and expect to have 
all people and things which you meet fill that. Discrimi- 
nation is an attribute of truth, the foundation of mental , 
integrity.— Zhe Christian Union. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SECOND 
MONTH, 1893. 


Mean barometer, 


30.140 
Highest barometer during the month, (5th), 30.830 
Lowest barometer during the month, (22d), 29.286 
Mean temperature, 32.92 
Highest temperature during the month, (15th and 16th), 55. 
Lowest temperature during the month, (5th 9.5 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 40.28 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 25.57 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (20th), 27.5 
Least daily range of temperature, (2d), 5 
Mean relative humidity, 73.82 
Mean dew point, 23.48 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 5.384 


Total snow fall, in inches, during the month, 10.2 


Depth of snow and sleet on the ground at end of the month, one- 
half inch 


Number of days on which 
snow fell, 16 

Number of clear days 8, fair days 7, cloudy days 13 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest 

Snow on the 6th, oth, 11th, 12th, 13th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 21st, 22d, 
24th, 25th 

Sleet on the 6th, 13th, 17th, 

Aurora Borealis on evening o 


O1 inch or more of rain and melted 


= te 


1 


1 
Solar Halos on the 5th, 16th, 11th, 21st, 23d, 27th. 
Lunar halo on the 27th 
Notre.—There has been much snow, sleet, and rain this month ; 


the heaviest storm occurred on the 17th and 18th, when 7 
inches fell 


snow 


There has been much very high wind. A violent storm of wind, 


which did much damage, came on very suddenly at 10.30 p. m. on the 

I th inst., accompanied by snow, sleet, and lightning, and a rapid fall 

of temperature J. C., Observer 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Second month 28. 


fHE Reav Test.—The real test of the value of the 
Christian religion to the world, says the Sunday School 
Times, is the practical, and not the theoretical or the 


philosophical, test. In this, Christianity is no exception 
to the secular interests. Indeed, it 
goes to the farthest extreme, as in all things it must, to be 
all that its Founder meant it to be. We sometimes say, 
in ordinary secular affairs, that a thing is ‘‘ very good in 
theory, but that it will Life is a 
practical matter; its hardships are stern matters of fact, 


recognized rule of 


not work in practice.”’ 


and we demand the practical test for whatever is presented 
for our approval. ‘Thus there may be even a practical 
test for matters of pure sentiment and poetry. On the 
other hand, in the spiritual aspect of life we often find 
the Christian system working admirably in practice while 
it seems to be faulty in theory. This is because the prac- 
tice is divine, the theory—or theology, or whatever it 
may be called—is human. Christian creeds and cate- 
chisms being man-made, are theoretical, and consequently 
such creeds do not agree at all points ; 
harmoniously their relations to 
Christianity always works in practice. 


they do not stand 
one another. But 
; In character-shap- 
ing, in philanthropies, in all forms in which the life of 
Christian faith shows itself 


in 


in deeds, it is a working sys- 
tem which makes men forget their theoretical differences 
and their unreconciled philosophies or doctrines. Wedo 
not cast it aside like things that are ‘‘ good in theory, but 
bad in practice ; ’’ we hail it as the world’s greatest bless- 
ing, because it is always-good in practice, however much 
we may lament the conflicting theories and philosophies 
that trouble us only when we forget to apply the test of a 
Christian faith that is the begetter of a harmonizing 
practice. 


BE pot anxious about to-morrow. Do to-day’s 


duty, fight to-day’s temptation, and do not weaken and 
distract yourself by looking forward to things which you 
cannot see, and could not understand if you saw them. 
—Charles Kingsley. 
































































































































































































































FRIENDS 


AND OTHER GLEANINGS 


hester, Pa., Republican, of the 6th inst., gives pictures of 
Hall, of West Philad lelphia, and John Hal! and Sarah H. 
of West Chester, who are respectively 98, 96, and gI years 
having celebrated his Sth birthday on the 4th instant 
even among Friends 


NEWS 


THe West 
Thomas W 
Dickinson, 
old, Thomas | 
They are remarkable examples of 

—Robert M. Janney, who had served the previous year in that ca- 
pacity, was re-elec ted President of the Stock Exchange of Philade Iphia, 
on the 6th instant. 

—At the State Prohibition convention of Rhode Island, 
ago, a letter from one delegate was read, in which he declined to serve, 
because he did not approve of allowing women delegates to sit in the 
A lady present was immediate ly chosen to fill his place, 
general laugh The convention endorsed the national 
.an suffrage plank.— Woman's “Journal 


longevity, 


a few days 


convention 
which caust la 
platform, in« luding the won : 

—Sometimes insane people are conscious of their own condition. 
At an entertainment lately given in an asylum one of the patients said 
to another, “ Let’s stay here by the door and see the crazy people come 
in.” ‘ Why, we're the cra y people,” replied the other. 

—The chief of police of Baltimore says that he never found boys in 
the saloons until layer beer was introduced and games prepared to en 
tice them in 

—It is said that one of the severest liquor laws ever passed is that of 
the Dram-shop Act in Mississippi. A liquor-dealer can only do busi- 
ness in the front part of his shop, and it is counted a misdemeanor to 
put up There are many and heavy fines for any infringements 


of the law. 


a screen 


—Julia S. Bryant, of Roslyn, L. I., the youngest daughter of 
William Cullen Bryant, has given to the trustees of the Tilden Trust 
almost a thousand volumes selected from her father’s library at Roslyn 
To the books were added some interesting old pamphlets, and a large 
number of medallions taken from the same collection 


—Dr. James Johnston, in a lecture at Edinburgh on his African 
travels, stated that his e xperience was that a man might walk from one 
side of Africa to the other with a walking-stick only, provided he acted 
honestly, behaved decently, paid his way, and governed his caravan. 
The great blunder made nowadays was the getting up of great African 
expeditions The sending to Africa of troops of men who were accom- 
panied, as they went, by great mixed armies, whom: the whites could 
not govern, was becoming the curse of that country. 

—Dean Stanley, in his work, “ Sinai and Palestine,” says: “ It may 
be well to remind the reader that there are two errors implied in the 
popular expression ‘Mount Calvary.’ 1. There is in the Scriptural 
narrative no mention of a mountor hill. 2. There is no such name as 
‘Calvary.’ The passage from which the word is taken in Luke xxiii, 
33, is merely the Latin translation (‘Calvaria’) of what the Evangelist 
calls ‘a skull.’""—Zondon Notes and Queri 

—Dr. Adolph Liebmann, of the Whitworth Institute, Manchester, 
England, said in an address the other evening in New York city, that 
remarkable progress has been made in the manufacturing of artificial 
indigo. Experts have devoted much time to this production, he states, 
and the result is that indigo can be evolved from coal tar by several dif- 
ferent methods, but as yet no one has succeeded in discovering a process 
sufficiently cheap to compete with natural indigo 

—One of the most heroic of New York’s workers is Marvin Clark, 
the blind man, well known by his specials for the daily 
papers and other work. It is now nearly five years since he los st his 

after a career that has extended over a period of thirty 
cided that he was hopelessly blind he taught 

pewriter, and by having the papers re ad to him 

is place as a worker in his professi on. He is 

omy laining, and excellent work.— 


new spape r 


ournalisu 


does 


ame erican Association for the Advancement 

le xas, read an extended paper on “ The 

States Tropical America presents some of 

spectacles in the world. In Equador are 

anoes from 16,000 to 22,500 feet high, eighteen of them 

ved with eternal snow, and eleven had never been scaled 

Fifty more exist in the er American 
[ - of which is th ily Popocata- 
o ancie - vol- 

] sm king. Only \pril, 1892, the 
of these shook the whole State of Califor- 
States extends from C i 


thward through Idah« 


twenty-on \ 
peninsula of Southern lifornia is a mass 


raters sui 


through Arizon: », Ore- 
gon, and Washin 

—A Spanish clut rganized by a number of Chicago 
women who speak that language The object is to make pleasant in 
every way the visit of Spanish visitors to the Exposition, by supplying 
them with guides and interpreters, and by otherwise providing for their 
comfort and accommodation. The project has the warm indorsement 


and support of the President of the Board of Lady Managers. 


>’ INTELLIGEN VCER 


AND JOURNAT. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
THE inauguration of President Cleveland took place at Washington, at 
the Capitol, on the 4th inst., in the midst of a snow storm. There was, 
as usual, a large procession, occupying four hours in passing. The new 
President's inaugural indicates “ Tariff reform" as a leading object. 
His Cabinet, (composed as previously announced), was nominated to 
the Senate on the 6th, and immediately confirmed. Ex-President Har- 
rison returned to his home at Indianapolis, being received there with a 
public welcome on the evening of the 6th instant. 


THE United States Senate, for the purpose upon a 
1 a few days ago by President Harrison, will sit a short time in 
special session, to act on nominations sent in by President Cleveland. For 
the first time since the withdrawal of the Senators from the “‘ seceding ”’ 
States, at the outbreak of the Rebellion, in 1861, it now has.a decided 
Democratic majority, the political classification being. Democrats 45, 
Republicans 38, “ Populists ’’ 4, Doubtful 1; total 88. 


being convened 
call issue 


ALL the appropriation bills and other necessary legislation having 
been passed by Congress before adjournment, it is not now believed that 
President Cleveland will call a special session of both Houses, but will 
await the regular assembling in Twelfth month next. It may depend, 
however, on the course of affairs in relation to silver. Gold continues 
to be exported, nearly 2'%4 millions having gone out on the 7th instant. 
The stock markets are much disturbed, and there is a serious unsettle- 
ment of confidence as to the future of finance and business. 

An earnest effort is making in New Jersey to induce the legislature 
to repeal the “race-track”’ bills, passed by it a few days ago, as re- 
ferred to in this column last week. Repeal bills have been introduced 
and public meetings in support of them have been held throughout the 
State. The result is uncertain, but it is not now thought probable that 
the repealing bills will pass. 


NOTICES. 
lhe last social meeting of this season will be held on Sixth-day 
evening, Third month 17, 1893, in the Library and Parlor, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelp shia, from 7.30 to 9.30 p. m., under the charge of 
the Committee on Best Interests of Members. ll Friends are invited 
to be present. 


* * 
* 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee “ to 
visit the smaller branches ” will attend Frankford Mee ting on First-day 
morning, Third month 12, at 10.30 o'clock. Take yellow car on Fifth 
street city passenger railway. Ask for tickets to Frankford. 

Cuas. E. Tuomas, Clerk of the Committee. 

*,* A meeting of the Young Temperance Workers of Race street 
will be held in Room No. 1, Fifteenth and Race streets, on Sixth-day 
et Third month to. Among those taking part in the program 
will be Elmira P. Harlan, Mary S. Ash, G. Planton Middleton, Rowland 
Comly, Eleanor*K. Richards, Mahlon C. ¢ ‘ampbell, and Agnes Smith. 
It is sincerely hoped that Friends and others will give all the encour- 
agement possible to this struggling society, which has been organized 
four years, but which will have to be discontinued if not better supported. 

EDWARD C. Dixon, President. SuE H. Dixon, Secretary. 
care of Committee of West- 

at Doe Run meeting-house, on 
All are invited. 
ELMA M. PRESTON, Secretary. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under 
ern Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
First-day, the Igth inst., at 2 o’clock. 


*,* A Conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 


Temperance Committee, will be held in the Providence Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, on First-day, Third month 19, 1893, at 2.30 p.m. All are 
cordially invited. Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


DD. Roxy 


Fourth month 2, 1893. 


*,* Circular meeting at Washington, Third month 5, 1893 
and at Woodlawn, Va., 
«* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet at Mount 
Holly, Seventh-day, Third month 11, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
Will be glad to have members from other unions in attendance with us. 
Wa. WALTON ) 
; — >. » Clerks. 
SALLIE T. BLACK, J 
*,* The First-day evening meetings this month will be held at 
Girard avenue at 7.30 o’clock. All interested Friends are invited. 


i First-day School Unions during Third month will occur as 
follows 

II " Burlington, 3 
25. Haddonfield, N. J. 


*,* Quarterly 


Meetings during Third month will occur as follows : 
9. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 

Baltimore, Park Avenue. 

Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 











Bublisher’s 5 Department. 


*,* WE suggest to our readers the more genera) 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
aND JovKNAL for the insertion of compact cards ot 
professional or business announcements, to run 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 
countants, Agents ‘insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type. -writers, etc., etc 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 
be putin half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but $ a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higherin proportion). 


*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch atreet, 
Philadelphia. Mattersent to Friends’ Pook Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss of 
time 

*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* WE make no charge for the insertion of 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is made 
for Obituary matter, but fts insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources. 


An Offer for Thirty Days. 
On receipt of Fifty Cents a beautiful Im- 
ported Japanese Basket full of INGRAM’S 
BLENDED TEA will be sent free to rail- 
road station where package stamp can be 
used. 
Send two-cent stamp for one of Ingram’s 
Souvenir Slippers. 





William S. Ingram, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 North Becond _Birost, ‘Philad’ a, Pa. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 


gas” When 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


tisement. our readers answer an 


eeing the advertisement in this paper.“@3@ 


FRIENDS’ INTEL] 





1s connection with our store at 1013 airing Garden 

St, we have opened a New Down Town STORE 
at 47 North Thirteenth St. (below Arch) with a com- 
plete stock of LADIES’ FINE SHOES AT POPU- 
LAR PRICES. Our name is guarantee of quality. 
Custom work that gives satisfaction. 


1013 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
47 N. THIRTEENTH ST. (below Arch), 

























» Mirrors, Pictures, |} 
Erase, Etc. 





Friends’ Mission, 


N. W. cor. Beach St. and Fairmount Ave., 
Philadelphia, is open for 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL, First-day, at 3 p. m. 
SEWING SCHOOL, Seventh- -day, at 2 p- m. 
Boys’ SCHOOL, Fourth-day night, at 8 p. m. 
MEN’s MEETING, Fifth-day night, at 


” 


7-30 p.m. 

DEPOSITS FOR SAVINGS FUND 
RECEIVED. 

ALL FREE! ALL WELCOME! 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


<tt{ WM. HEACOCK, 2a 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 








Scientific American 
— for 






































CAVEATS, 

TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, etc 
For information and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., 31 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK. 

Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


a circulation of any Ste paper in the 






world. Splendidly illustrated. No ielligent 
man should be without PY Week! F;! wy? 4 
$1.50 six months. Address MUNN i‘ 


ear; 
be BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York Gut 


sIGENCER AND. JOU RNAL 


m 


You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass "— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


UT In the sun and dust 
and rain, your leather 
wants Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila’da, Pa. 


6 per cent. Iowa City and Farm Mortgages of 
Des Moines Loan and Trust Company. 


G per cent. Mortgage Debenture Bonds of 


Texas Loan Agency. 
7 per cent. Denver City Mortgages. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
No. 282 BuLuitr BuILpDING, Philad’a., Pa. 


OR SALE, AT “OAK PARK,” GLENSIDE, 
KF North Penn’a Railroad, very eligible lots, one 
acre and upward. 
Fine frontage, perfect drainage, 
did shade trees. 
New station at 12th and Market streets is now 
ready for use. 
his property will steadily rise in value. 
Apply to WILMER ATKINSON, Office of ‘“‘ Farm 
Journal,” 125 N. 9th street, Philadelphia. 


The British Friend 


New Series, 1893. 


good soil, splen- 





Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 
Birkenhead, England. 


A new series of this 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


commenced with the last year. 
the promoters is to apply the 


LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE 
QUAKERISM 
to the circumstances of the present day. 
The Editor invites the attention of American 
Friends to the Religious and Literary articles of 
this Journal. 


The endeavor of 


*,* Subscriptions tor the BRITISH FRIEND will be 
received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER aND 
JOURNAL, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price per 
annum (allowing for cost of postal money cater, 
exchange, postage, etc.) $1.75 
For further information address 


















































































































































































































































































fF ‘RLEN DS’ IN TELLIGENCER AND J ou RNAL. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, — 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 
All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 


Standard Goods. 
HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 
Durable Work, Reliable Workmen. 


C 
ELLIS. \otSsceS3 u. "2 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buioers, ano Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH - STREETS. 
FILBERT  ) 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


Millinery, and Underwear, 


Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


mings, Hosiery, 


Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, 


that may be needed either for dress or house- 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 


inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital (subscribed), . 
Capital (paid in), 


. ee 
Undivided Profits, . 


_JARVIS-CONKI KLIN 
sae cca t6: oe TRUST CO. 


. $500,000.00 
- 250,000.00 
25,000.00 
,190.56 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done Loans 
“nae on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- | 
wards, per annum. 


Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital, - - - 3,750,000 


Sacuaiinient: Seteiettins 


5 per cent. Debenture 
| Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JosePH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MorR®s Ear _y, Sec’y ana Treas. | 
Ws. B. Lang, Title and Trust Officer. 


| 

| 

DIRECTORS 

Nicholas Brice, John Lucas, | 

Howard Butcher, 8. Davis Page, | 

A. Graham Elliot, Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Thomas R. Gill, Edward 8. Sayres, 

| 


fhoma'f Gil’ Biv 'sarwe | F BALDERSTON & SON 


Charles S. Hinchman, J. Bolton Winpenn i i i 
Spencer M. Janney, Elwood Booker. ” i 902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
| Wall Papers 


John F. Lewis 
| New and desirable styles for ’93. 


W 
CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME WINDOW SHADES 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or i 
Colorado. Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished | 
AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
° BEDDING, 
Alfred J. Ferris, 
Periodicals. 
f the quantity of seeds wi!l answer, because 90 per cent. ger- 
garden topics offering the best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and requl- 


Pamphlets. 
Plain Work, 


ECONOMY ”: 





\/f you 
| use 


free on application. 
See FURNITURE, 
ac = ~ ate. Less quantity of manure will produce better results, 


EDWARD COALE, 
CURTAINS, ETC. 
29 N. Seventh Street. 
| N TH E = =| There will be no wasted labor. Your crops will be of the first 


Eastern Resident Land Agent, U. P.R.R., | 
Holder, McLean County, Il. | 
| 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
= 7 quality; no seconds. Easily marketed or prepared for the table. 
G A R ) “ N. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1893—full of 
° 


| Sites, large col’d plate ot French Cannas, mailed for 6c. postage, 
|} HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestaut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


B that Grow into Dollars 


for the Professional Market Gardener, will 
the very CHOICEST Vegetables and 
owers in the home garden. Our MONEY 
GROWER’S MANUAL explains > how it is¥ 
done. Sent FREE to all Seed buyers. 


PEPE EE SESE ESSE SS SHEE SESE SEP OLS OLDE D ODEO OOOOH GE OH 


FOR 


FRESH AND RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


4T MODERATE PRICES TRY THE 
EF OF 


SEESEEEES EEE EEES ESSE ESE ESE SESE SESESOSE® 


1018 MARKET ST., PHILA. 
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